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THE POOR MAN’S COW. | 





UR correspondence and other columns frequently bear 
witness to the interest that has arisen in regard to 
routs. It has been pointed out that those who 
cannot afford to keep a cow, or have not the requisite 
conveniences, and who, nevertheless, are anxious to 

ensure a supply of pure milk, may attain that object by keeping 
voats. The doctor is all in favour of their doing so. He says 
that the goat’s milk is richer in solids and butter-fat than that of 
the cow, that the goat is an animal very little subject to tubercu- 
losis, and that there is less danger in consuming its milk than in 
that from the cow. At the same time, it must be admitted that the 
practice of keeping goats does not increase with any alarming 
rapidity—a fact which may be due in part to some of the habits 
of the animal. In certain respects it is the most easily kept of 
livestock. The goat will live anywhere and eat almost anything ; 
indeed, the catholicity of its appetite tends to make it objection- 
able, because there are times when it seems almost to prefer the 
bark of your finest young trees to the best clover grown and the 
best hay made for it. The drawbacks to keeping the goat, indeed, 
arise in large measure from its rambling and irresponsible 
character. No doubt it does comparatively well when securely 
tethered or chained toa tree. It can be acclimatised to a stable, 
and has been known to do without exercise altogether ; but few 
people would care to keep goats and other active animals under 
such conditions. If the goat be permitted a certain amount ot 
freedom, then it attacks shrubs and hedges and nearly everything 
that itcan get near. Further, like the artist, the goat has a tempera- 
ment. A friend of the writer kept one for several years, and it 
was in the way of creating records as a giver of milk. Unfortu- 
nately he did not quite understand its idiosyacrasies. From the 
time it had given its first kid, it had been milked by the same 
maid, and everything had gone on so quietly and peacefully that 
no one dreamed that there was any special tie between her and 
the goat. However, the maid got married and had to be replaced 
by another, and then the trouble began. On no account whatever 
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would the goat consent to be milked by other hands than those to 
which she had been accustomed. The new maid was not only dressed 
like her predecessor, but actually obtained and wore the apron, 
cap and other garments in which the milking had been done; yet 
nothing could prevail on the goat. She was so wild, in fact, that 
nothing could be done in the end except sell her, with a pious 
wish that she would not show so much contumacy in the home to 
which she was consigned. ‘Therefore, to say as the Duchess of 
H{amilton does in a new book of the goat which we have before 
us, that goats are nervous animals and do not like strangers to 
handle them, is a very mild statement of the facts. 

The book to which we refer is by a writer who goes under 
the pen name of “ Home Counties.” To him belongs the distinc- 
tion of having induced the heaviest and stateliest of our old 
quarterlies to publish an article on goats; but we are afraid that 
the new small holders who are anxious to make a little money by 
their livestock cannot honestly be advised to go to this book for 
instruction. The author has apparently been moving among the 
aristocracy of goat land, and the various balance-sheets and bills 
that he makes out are not those that would appeal to a poor man. 
We take, for example, the one that he calls most reasonable. 
‘rom it we learn that the goat concerned cost £3 10s. 
Now we have had occasion to make enquiries about the 
goats used by the poorer classes, and we can assure the 
writer that they would consider this sum a most extravagant 
one. ‘The usual way with them is to buy a young nanny for 
about 7s. 6d., and they consider £1 a very large price to 
pay for one that has begun to milk. We notice that the one in 
question was afterwards sold for 30s. Again, the milk we are 
afraid, would not bring anything like the price that is put upon 
it. The words of the book are, “it is worth anything 
between fivepence and sevenpence a quart,” and we are told 
that Mr. Brian Hook, whose goat-farm near Farnham is well 
known, obtains fourpence a pint for the milk. But the small 
holder would say immediately that this is a fancy price. In the 
lalance sheet to which reference has already been made, the 
milk is valued at 5d. aquart; but little faith should be attached to 
valuations of produce consumed at home, the only satisfactory test 
being the price realised in the market. We have nodoubt that anyone 
in the position of Mr. Brian Hook, who is a well-known artist as 
well as a goat-keeper, may among his friends and acquaintances 
form a circle of customers who have sufficient faith in the quality of 
goat's milk to be willing to pay extra for it; but these possibilities 
do not come within reach of the small holder who would be 
obliged to sell his milk to working people with whom it is an adage 
that a pint is a pint. 

Those who have at great trouble formed a fine milking 
Jersey herd are well aware of the extreme difficulty in obtaining 
any extra return for the quality. It may be said that consumers 
of milk are sorely in need of education. If a fine taste could 
be cultivated and discriminating palates, there would be much 
less adulteration. However, we do not mean in any ‘vay to 
discourage the popularisation of ‘the poor man's cow,” only it 
is, we think, mischievous to paint the possibilities in colours 
that are too glowing. The reasons for encouraging goat-keeping 
that weigh most as far as the small holder is concerned are 
two in number. The first is that the animal is the best that 
is known for consuming vegetable and other refuse from the 
land. It can be kept were there is a large garden at a cost 
that is almost infinitesimal. No greet importance as far as 
this argument is concerned need be attached to the statements as 
to the number of pence that it costs to keep a goat per week. 
The truth is, that the English working-classes are, as a rule, waste- 
ful in their methods, and many of the odds and ends that a goat 
would eat greedily are simply thrown away. Whoever has noticed 
the extraordinary amount of bread that, in the shape of crusts, is 
cast aside by the average artisan family will not consider that we 
exaggerate. ‘The second reason is that the goat is a means for 
the poorest family of procuring pure milk for the children. 
Much of the weakness and disease among the children of the 
lower classes is due to the fact that the milk supplied to them is, 
in nearly every case, wretched in quality, and so dear that the 
householder cannot afford to buy enough for his family. Now 
that the occupation of a piece of land has become so generally a 
part of cottage economy, it may fairly be expected that there will 
be an increase in the number of goats kept. 


Our Portratt [llustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Miss Florence 

) Lister-Kaye. Miss Lister-Kaye is a daughter of Mr. 

Cecil and Lady Beatrice Lister-Kaye, and is engaged to be 
married to Captain Vaughan of Court-Field. 


«* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would este:m the kinduess 
of readers if they wou!ld forward the corresbondence at once to him. 
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URING the course of the present session of Parlia 
ment it seems extremely likely that certain, Scottish 
peers in the House of Lords will put forward a Bill 
dealing with the Land Question as it affects the 
Northern part of the kingdom. Sir Henry Campbell- 

Bannerman will probably find on consideration that it would not 
be good policy to risk a fall with the House of Lords over his 
proposed land legislation. He knows that it is not popular among 
the modern-minded members of his own party. The mere fact 
that the whole of Lord Rosebery’s power and influence would 
be on the other side, is enough in itself to make the Prime 
Minister pause. Were the Scottish Bill to be brought forward 
this year exactly as it was last year, the peers would probably 
reject it, and the Liberal leaders would not find themselves in 
possession of a good cry wherewith to go to the country. 


The idea of preparing a counter-measure is excellent. 
Common-sense would tell anyone that the methods of agriculture 
on all the fertile lands lying north of the Tweed are very much 
the same as in the South, and the Small Holdings Act, which 
has been so popular in England, would probably be welcomed 
in the high farming districts of Scotland. In regard to the 
crofters other steps would have to be taken. The Scottish peers 
admit that legislation is called for; but they contend that it need 
not be on the drastic lines drawn up by Mr. Sinclair and endorsed 
by the Prime Minister. If a sound and moral measure were 
passed by the House of Lords and submitted to the House of 
Commons, it 1s probable enough that it would be carried by the 
strength of popular judgment. In these matters people do not 
take sides so automatically as politicians assume. When they 
clearly see the rights and wrongs of a situation they willingly 
support, other things being equal, that which most appeals to 
their sense of justice. 


Dairy-farmers will find it eminently worth their while to 
read with attention the conversation that took place in the House 
of Lords on Tuesday last in regard to the miik supply. Lord 
Northbrook asked if the Government meant to introduce a bill 
during the coming session; but the important point in his 
interrogation lay in his hope that ‘‘ before any legislation was 
introduced an enquiry, Parliamentary or Departmental, should be 
held into the question of the milk supply of the country.” The 
danger, of course, lies in hurried legislation. A scare about 
tuberculosis has been carefully nursed for some time by 
those who in hasty ignorance have assumed that the exist- 
ence of tuberculosis in a herd of dairy cattle constitutes 
a peril to consumers of milk. Lord Carrington, in his reply, 
evaded this issue. He informed the House that Mr. John Burns 
has prepared a Bill, which will be introduced during the present 
session, but he gave no assurance that the conditions would be 
carefully investigated first. As Lord Onslow remarked, such a 
reply does not carry the matter very far. Mr. John Burns is one 
of those Ministers who have added greatly to their reputation while 
in office; but the country so far has had no grounds for believing 
that he has carried his search for knowledge far into the domain 
of animai diseases and their connection with those that afflict 
humanity. Wedo not blame him for that, as even the experts 
have not come to a final conclusion; but that is a very good 
reason why adequate inquiry should precede legislation. 
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On Wednesday last the occurrence of the eightieth birthday 
of Mr. George Meredith was made the occasion of a well-deserved 


tribute by his friends and admirers. <A birthday at fourscore is 
not usually a very joyous anniversary. The years as they fly 
inevitably carry away many of “the old familiar faces.” What 


changes have been witnessed by Mr. Meredith! In the heyday 
of his active manhood he formed one of a group of stately firures 
that shed a glory on the nineteenth century. His career is 
naturally linked on to that of his great predecessors in the art 
of imaginative fiction, Thackeray and Dickens, while George 
Eliot was his contemporary. Many of the most illustrious poets 
and artists, such as William Morris and Rossetti, were bound 
to him by more than common ties. Of the brilliant intimates 
of his prime Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Watts-Dunton alone are 
left. Carlyle, the sage of his youth, has long been gone, and so 
has the Laureate who, if there had been no other, would have 
rendered the Victorian Age illustrious. His friend and rival, 
Robert Browning, had even more in common with Mr. Meredith. 


The memory evolved by the mention of these names may 
be sad, but is also great and noble. Whoever knows Mr. 
Meredith and possesses ordinary discernment is aware that the 
finely-chiselled face could only belong to one whose ideals were 
high, and who worked them out with lofty resolution and energy. 
Mr. Meredith has lived to see the fruit of his labour. A genera 


} 


tion has grown up round him more appreciative than that which 


ny 
went before. He has in a manner listened to the verdict of 
posterity. The tribute paid him on Wednesday came from men 
representing every ¢ ass and school of literary activity. If when 


receiving it he remembered the lack of appreciation from which 
he once suffered, and recalled his hard, and what must olten 
have seemed his thankless and unceasing labour, it must have 
been a consolation to think that it was a spontaneous expression 
of liking and approval. Never has he deigned to seek the 
plaudits of the crowd, or to take what an eminent novelist once 
called * the usual means of widening reputation.” 





A WINDY DAY. 


The wind is blowing me along, 

I cannot stop, as you can see; 

My hat has flown up in a tree, 

And I’m as wild as I can be. 

It is such fun to play with wind; 
Now here and there, now in and out 
It pushes me and makes me shout, 
\nd blows my frock and cloak about. 


My sash is trailing out behind, 
| wonder what Mama will say, 
It nearly blows my hair away ; 
I do so love a windy day. 
ELIZABETH B. PIERCY 


In the fourth of the Australian Test Matches England bias 
received a defeat that approaches the ignominious. — In the first 
innings, by very sound and clever cricket, the Australians were 
vot out for the small score of 214 runs, and it was confidently 
expected that their opponents would easily beat this. Unfortu 
nately, rain fell during the interval, and when the Englishmen 
went in to bat the turf lent considerable assistance to the bowlers. 
In the result our men were out for 105 runs. After this the 
weather still continued to favour Australia. During the Sunday 
rest the wicket completely recovered and was in the very best 
condition for scoring when the home side took the he'd. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Trumper was out without scoring, Mr. Nobl 
only made ten, and Mr. Hill was got rid of for twenty-five run 
while Mr. McAlister had to leave for four runs. After that, 
however, the batsmen began to pile runs on to the score, and in 
the end accumulated the respectable total of 385. The second 
venture of the Englishmen was nearly as unfortunate as the 
first, many of our most trustworthy bats failing. In the end 
England was all out for 186 runs, and the Australians won the 
match by a handsome margin of 308. 





Not much fault will be found with the choice of Chelmsford 


as the cathedral city of Essex. At any rate, it Is impossible that 
the inhabitants should have cause to grumble. They made the 


choice themselves by way of vote, and the numbers that polled 
testify tothe great interest in the question. But, practically speaking, 
this town had not a serious rival. It is already the county 
centre for many purposes, and in various other ways possesses 
advantages which its rival did not command. All the same, 
there will be much rejoicing among the dwellers at Chelmsford. 
It is an added dignity to their town, which from henceforth will 
be called a city, and a cathedral usually has the effect of attracting 
to its neighbourhood a pleasant and desirable class of residents. 


A new hope will spring up in regard to America now that 
the United States have evolved a * Society for the Study of 
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Spoken English.” It has long been the habit in that home of 
culture to deride what is called the English accent, as though 
the Americans alone _ 
easy to say absolutely to what profession we should look for the 


ronounce their words properly. It is not 


most correct pronunciation. The clergyman whose lusiness 


it is to address his congregation every Sunday might be 
expected to set a model in this respect; but, if so, why not the 


however, is the 


~? 


lawver also? he truest artist in speaking 
actor, to whom true and correct pronunciation is as the breath of 
lite It is from his profession, if from any, that we should have the 
\mericans 
seem to have arrived at that conclusion by their own process ol 


right to look for a perfect rendering of English sounds. 


rensonimny, because it was the manner of speec »of Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell and Mr. Forbes Robertson that appears to have set 
them thinking on the lines that led to the formation of this Pure 
spec h Society. \m ng the st yeestions that they send out are 
everal that show how the English language is mispronounced 
i the States. They advise those who wish to speak [English 
correctly not to splash thear words into each other, not to talk 
througea their noses, and not to repeat the same phrase a 
thousand times a day. The la { eens as applicable to “ood 
peakers as to bad, but attention to the others woul 4a no doubt, 
result in a perceptible improvement. 

* Extremely wd” is the verdict that must be passed on 


the suggestions made to the hospitals by the commiuttee appointed 
toadvise in regard to procuring a pure milk supply. Hitherto the 
matter has not received from the authorities such attention as it 
deserves. Many of the hospitals have been in the habit of using 
carelessly drawn-up milk contracts, in which no clause was inserted 
tbout the percentage of butter-lat or the place of origin. It is 
recommended by the committee that these points should receive 
close attention. Lhey recommend that the hos} ital authorities 
should have a report either from the Medica! Officer of Health or 
lrom a member of their own staff, as to the condition of the sheds, 
nulking-places, dairy and water supply of the farm from which 
the milk come \rrangements should also be made for the 
notiheation of any contagious illness in the families of the men 
employed. When the milk arrives at the hospital it ought to be 
inspected by a practical official, and once a week it should be 
chemically analysed. There are many other sugyestions con- 
veyed in the same strain, and if they were carried into effect it is 
evident that the hpspitals would obtain a pure milk supply, 
which we doubt very much if they are obtaining now. 


It may be asked to what extent the rise in butter, which is 
creating such a turmoil among the merchants, is likely to affect 
the English farmer. Will it cause him to buy more churns and 
turn his attention to butter-making 2? We doubt it. In the first 
place, the scarcity of butter looks as though it were purely 
temporary in character, due to failures in the Canadian supply 
and in that of Australia In the second place, butter has not yet 
reached the price at which it would become as profitable as the 
sale of milk. The English farmer will continue to abide by the 
latter for many a day to come. It is a growine business, because 
for many the consumption of pure milk is being advocated more 
ind more by the medical profession. It involves a comparatively 
mall outlay of capital, and the trade is a ready-money one. 
Probably in the course of a couple of months at the outside what 
has been called the butter famine will have come to an end. 


Fishermen will learn with satisfaction that the spawning 
season in the Westmorland Lune has been an exceptionally 
good one. The continuous floods enabled salmon and sea-trout 
to reach the spawn.ng-beds very early. It is said that there 
have been more sea trout up this year than for a long time past. 
Phe spawning-beds in the Tebay district seem to have been 
especially well visited, and, in addition to the ten miles of river, 
about twenty miles of good spawning ground exist in other 
quarters; and these are said to have been “ very well turned ove 
by salmon.” The prospects, therefore, are good, especially as 
there is no fungus disease and the beds have never been left dry. 
On the other hand, it is reported that the natural enemies of the 
fish have been rather more active than usual. Goosanders, 
black-backed gulls and herons are to be seen on the river every 
day, and no doubt are injuring the small fry. 

Nothing shows more clearly that the shyness of the trout in 
chalk streams, where the dry fly is chiefly used, is the result of 
education, and not inherent in the nature of the fish, than the 
confiding way in which the angler shows himself to them, 
apparently without exciting any particular alarm, on those rivers 
where the natives use the fern-fly and the tab-fly, as these 
natural lures are respectively called. It is to be feared that it is 
a very cruel way of angling, only to be reconciled to the conscience 
by the salve that “insects do not feel pain.” We may hope that 
they do not. But the interest of the performance, apart from the 
actual capture of the trout, is that they will accept these lures, 
when offered to them in clear water, with quite a short line and 
with the angler so disposed towards them that it would be absurd 
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to suppose they cannot see him. Undoubtedly they both can and 
do see him, but apparently disregard him and rush at these 
tempting things under his very nose. It is hard to think they are 
of the same species as the trout of the Test. Such problems begin 
to occupy our minds now, at the time when we are looking out 
lines and casts and sending waders to be repaired in readiness 
for the season just at hand. F 


A naval correspondent who has been a good deal in the 
neighbourhood of Vladivostock writes to us commenting on the 
in:mense size of the salmon which he has seen caught in these 
waters. It is not so much that the biggest are such exceptional 
monsters, though he speaks of them as weighing 8olb.and a little 
more, as that the average is so high—up to 7olb., or very little 
under, as he assures us. These fish are all caught in the sea, 
and he does not seem to know for certain what rivers they ascend, 
or if they can be caught with rod and line; but it is a prospect 
which is sufficiently alluring, even if its outlines are left a little 
vague. We should be very glad to receive any information 
which would enable us to fill in the details. 





SUNNIFIELD. 
Oh far away in Sunnifield 
There is a lane I know, 
All green the branches overhead, 
All green the grass below, 
And if I were in Sunnifield 
It’s there that I would go. 
No dust and din in Sunnificld, 
No sound of hurrying feet, 
But summer air and summer dew 
And honeysuckle sweet, 
And if I were in Sunnifield 
I know whom I should meet. 
She waits for me in Sunnifield 
Just as she used to do, 
The blue of heaven is in her eves, 
Iler heart is ever true, 
Oh love, were I in Sunnifield, 
In Sunnifield with you! 

HELEN TAYLOR. 


If we could bring together the native salmon-anglers of 
certain localities, it would be entertaining to watch the surprise 
with which they would mutually regard each other's implements 
and methods. On such big rivers as the Tay and Tweed, where 
the salmon are not in a mood for taking fly, much of the chance 
of success lies in the ability to throw a long line with spinning 
minnow, spoon or prawn. Herein is the opportunity for one or 
other of the many kinds of free-running reel which are so effec- 
tive in skilled bands. In the most remote corner of Great 
Lritain, namely, Cornwall, there are salmon rivers, too, much 
smaller rivers, and with banks heavily overhung with trees and 
bushes. The native anglers of these streams use for their 
spinning—fly is a lure which they despise—a simple bamboo, 
on which they sp ice rings and a reel of little price. To follow 
the fish is impossible because of the bushes, and the far-throwing 
of a minnow ts of no avail. Gut of the strongest, often triple, is 
used; and if even so the fish cannot be held, the only way is to 
throw rod and all into the river alter him, trusting to the oppor- 
tunity of regaining touch with it when his first run is spent. 

_— 

Among the earliest heralds of spring are the flowers that 
arrive in Covent Garden from the Scilly Islands, and we are 
reminded ot the recurrence of St. Valentine’s Day by the fact 
that some quantities are already on sale, and that in the course 
of a few days great consignments are expected. The season is 
a very early one in the Scilly Islands and promises to be 
extrenicly bountiful. The industry is one of the most interesting 
in Great Britain, as out of a total area of something like 3,500 
acres, only about 2,000 acres of Scyllonian land are cultivatable, 
and even this is not all adapted for growing flowers. The calling 
at the best is a precarious one; all seasons are not alike even 
in these islands, and after the flowers have been grown it is 
necessary to transport them over a stormy and dangerous sea to 
Penzance. <A steamer runs from St. Mary’s, but not every day 
at this season of the year, and at any rate the islands are so far 
apart that much carrying has to be done in small boats. Even in 
summer, as is only too well known, mishaps to these vessels are 
of frequent occurrence, and in the stormy months of February 
and March those who navigate them do, indeed, undertake a 
cancerous task. 


Everybody, American tennis players not excepted, will be 
very glad to hear that Mr. Eustace Miles has decided to go to 
America to play for the tennis championship there. No doubt 
his intention is to meet Mr. Jay Gould, and to prove, if he can, 
that the young American's win of last year is one which he 
cannot repeat. The result we have yet to know, but it is quite 
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certain that Mr. Miles has some reason to be dissatisfied with 
the decision of last year’s match. It will be remembered that at 
a crucial stage of the game Mr. Gould had to ask Mr. Miles to 
wait a while in order that he might have his arm massaged lor 
cramp. This is the kind of request which, had it been made by 
Mr. Miles, far the elder of the players, might have been rec eived 
as reasonable and responded to with graceful acquiescence. 
Made as it was by the younger player, it was, possibly, scarcely 
within the bounds of what might reasonably be asked, and Mr. 
Miles’s response was almost on the boundary line ot OQuixotism. 
To a foreigner, it is true, much can be conceded rightly and 
vracefully, and Mr. Miles’s concession was no doubt prompted 
in part by this consideration. 


Dorsetshire is a county Ww ich has suffered very severely, 
from the rat plague, and the campaign against the rats has been 
waged there with uncommon vigour. One of the features in the 


PREMONITIONS 


HOLVER has courage enough to dare the mud and 
walk abroad at this season of the year will need no 
convincing that February is a winter month. Trees 

without a promise of green on them, hedges so thin that you can 





J. MM. Whitehead, 


A FEBRUARY SUNSET, 
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campaign has borue striking evidence to the unpleasant fact that 
in spite of an apparently total extinction they are liable to make 
a very rapid and remarkable reappearance. On one very large 
estate, as a consequence of most energetic measures of all kinds, 
such as dogs, terrets, traps, poison and all known destructive 
agents, the rats were thought to have been virtually exterminated, 
and inthis halcyon state the tenants lived for some months. 
Then, of a sudden, almost as if they had been personally 
hither by some descendant of the Pied Piper, they 
suddenly reappeared in barns, stacks, buildings and hedgerows, 


conducted 


and after walking through a single covert with the beaters during 
the last shooting season, one of the guns came out with the 
statement that he had shot eight rats therein. No doube 
these were immigrant rats from surrounding properties where 
they had not been dealt with so drastically, and it all points to 
the necessity of a general crusade if they are to be really kept in 


chee k. 


OF SPRING. 


see through them, black arable land, and pasture where the grass 
looks as it killed by the lingering frosts, all tell of a dead time of 
the vear. Yet it was not without reason that St. Valentine's 
was fixed as the mating day of the birds. They are quick to 
recognise that the worst of the 
hard times is over, and may 
now be heard pealing forth 
their love ongs from wood 
Loudest and 
boldest of all is the missel 
thrush, or storm-cock, 


land and thicket. 


which, 
mounted on the topmost spray 
of an oak or elm, teils his love 
song as loudly and_= clearly 
already 
His will be the first 
nest that the questing school 
boy will discover. The lark, 
too, mounts and sings whenever 


as though it were 
May time. 


the winter sun comes out; but 
then it may be described as a 
musician for music's sake, as 
its song sullers no intermission 
alter mouiting-time 1s over in 
Pel ptember. the 
voice that most dec idedly pro 


But, perhaps, 
claims the advent of spring is 
that of the rook. For several 
weeks now these birds have 
been in the habit of repairing 
to thei old nests 
they have 


9 where 
engaged in the 
tournaments which are pre 
liminary to taking 
duties, So concentrated 1s 
their attention upon this that 
they will olten descend fighting 
hard with one another from 


up domesti 


the top of the tree to the very 
feet of the spectator standing 
Heard from a 
little distance it is 


at WS root. 
recog 
nised that the cawing now 
assumes a different tone. Love 
lends melody and sweetness to 
thesony of the majority of birds, 
but causes the voice of the rook 
to grow hoarser. Love and good 
living generally go together, 
and the cause of the rooks’ 
valety may be inferred from the 
black cloud that hovers after 
busily 
engaged in turning up the soil. 
Within twenty miles of the sea 
they are often joined by the 
black-headed = gulls, whose 
white wings afford a striking 
coutrast to those of the black 
woodlander, This species of 


} 


the ploughman, now 


gull lives preci-ely on the same 
food as does the r ok, and 
probably in consequence ] 
one of the earliest sea-birds 
to bevin breeding. Country 

people say that they keep 
Copyright to t i day exactly. On one 
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irt liar | \ ré tive have nested for sundreds of 
vears, they put in an appearance m March 25th Occasionally 
wis to ex] rie ea great disappomltment, as in the eurly season 
the tloo ; ire tren » high as to cover the sites they used for 
t ur é \When that is so they flutter about tor a time 
d then appear to betake them elves to the billow and brine 
wan, occa may 1 ( reappearing that year at the old naunt, 
! 1 bla headed ll is a creature that easily takes offence, 
und, at any ra in the smaller ponds where it bre ds, often 
develops a Capi us taste tut pi ibably the idea of nesting has 
not yet entered its head During the stormy months that have 
pi 1 the i-birds are obviously reduced to dire straits for want 
id. In cold and stormy weather their natural prey seek the 
ley fthe water. where they are safe at least from their feathered 
enemn Anyone who has lived in a seaside village or small town 
must have been struck with the boldness which hunger imparts to 
those usually wary visitors. We have seen them sitting on the 
uses fighting with jackdawsand rooks for their share of the refuse 
f the street They search the dustbins, and in early morning 
may in een on the very doorsteps anxious to pick up what 
crum mnav have been dropped there. The weeks must have 
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chickweed and shepherd’s purse, that has not been an estray from 
the cuitivated garden. We leave out of account the gorse, which 
is always putting forth its beautitul and 
Among the trees, however, that show some signs of coming 
the hazel beloved of schoolboys, that grows in the 
copse and in tall neglected hedges. Already in mid-February it 
has begun to hang out its tassels, and to show the little crimson 
blossom which, when autumn comes, will have developed into 
a nut. 
rhe sap is returning tosome of the underwood, but so slight 


welcome blossoms. 


=) ne 
pring 1S 


are the signals it puts forth that it would almost require a 
microscope to discern them. Woods that were a jungle last 


ind October are now as bare as the open fields, 
having killed every sign of vegetation. Only in the 
summiest and most sheltered corners do we find some sproutings 
of the herbage that will presently spring up in renewed strength. 
lhe woodland pools are filled to the brim with water, although 
during the dry weeks that have intervened since the beginning of 
January the rivulets have shrunk back to something like their 
usual proportuions. 


September 
severe frost 


In these collections of water one of the earliest 
heralds of spring 1s the frog, who creeps out of his winter quarters 





FROST 
appeared to them long and hungry, and it requires more than a 
few weeks of bountiful spring to bring them back into condition. 
It is the same in a lesser degree with the birds of field, woodland 


and hedgerow. ‘The idea of courtship has been driven out of their 
heads by th 
and only now are they beginning on mild days to find sufficient 
food to assuage their The litth town sparrow 
practically breeds all the just because it the 
advantage over its country friends that the supply of crumbs 
not fail. Seedtim: and winter 


make less difference to it than to any other of the fe ithered foik. 


hard times they have experienced during the winter, 


appetites. 


year round, has 


does and harvest, suminer 


Che birds tell us that spring is coming, but they know it has 
not yet arrived. So with the wild flowers. These pretty 
harbingers have scarcely yet begun to peep from glade 
and hollow. Here and there m a_e sheltered wood the 
nodding snowdrops stretch out in a_ white carpet. In 
the extreme Southern Counties the primrose blooms in 
sheltered corner but the Southern Counties cannot afford 


as to the rest of England. Inthe Home Counties, 
example, it is dithcult indeed to 
{ February any {] »wer, beyond sur h minute plants as the 


much guidan 


for int in bloom during the 


month 


AND 


FLOOD. 


as the days lengthen and begins to sound his not unmusical 
ery. Only a little while ago in the flat country adjoining marsh- 
land the dykes were so full as to justify February’s well-known 
name. The hard frost interfered to a considerable extent with 
the pumping operations of the windmills by means of which the 
drainage is maintained, and in a few cases the water swelled up 
over the lip of the dyke and into the level fields, where it 
speedily became a sheet of ice. During the last week or ten 
days, however, a spell of sunny and open weather has brought 
everything back to its normal condition. 
usual level, and the great windmills that go turning night and 
day keep forcing the waterout. Here vegetation is a little earlier 
than further inland, though perhaps imagination has something to 
do with the feeling that a new verdancy has come on the grass. 
Slight, indeed, then are such premonitions of spring as may be 
observed before February 14th. 


The dykes are at their 


Indeed, country people have 
long been of opinion that the English seasons are undergoing a 
Chey point out that autumn now lasts much longer 
thin it seems to have done two or three generations back. Until 
December of 1997 people who lived in the Eastern and Midland 
Counties had flowers in their gardens, and 


change. 


saw foliage on 
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the trees that seems to have disappeared before pheasant- 


shooting began im _ the tine of our forefathers, How 
many gardens were there in which roses were blowing 
on December 1st. On the other hand, the early months 
of the vear are earning a reputation for severity. January, 
whatever the meteorologists may say, is generally reckoned the 


coldest month of the year, and February is closely akin to it. 
March, April and May, despite the praise they obtain from the 
poets, are distinguished chiefly for their cutting east win 

It is verv difficult to ascertain what is the exact truth in this 
statement about the change of seasons. ‘The oncoming ot spring 
md so many pleasant associations tor our lorelathers that pe rhap 
they forgot the attendant discomforts, At any rate, we know 
that the country 1s nowadays much ple asanter between Se ptember 
and Christmas than between Christmas and April, Valentine's 
Dav under the old calendar would be a little later than it 1s at 
present: but even so it 1s doubtful a, had the weather been as we 


know it, folk-lore would have woven round it so many pretty 
legends \{ter all. itis only on the occasional sunny day that 
leg » a ; ] : 
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been calculated at about £42 an acre. The figures are arrived 


at as follows: The price is estimated at the moderate figure 
of £30 an acre, which will make £1,500 for 50 acres. Add 
{24 tos. to this as cost of transfer, £75 for fencing roads 


and water supply and £250 for a suitable cottage, and other 


for 50 acres. It should be noted that nearly all the applicants have 
expressed a desire for buildings. In the face of these figures it is 
obvious that the lands are not to be let for less than £2 an acre. 
We have referred to the shyness of the Warwickshire 
labourer in coming forward; perhaps he remembers some 
experience to which the chairman referred. He remarked 
that when the Allotments Act was passed there were about a 
dozen applicants, and they were given the land free for a year on 
the understanding that it was to be kept clean. “ That was 
twelve years ago,” he went on, “ and he was still trying to get rid of 
the twitch.” Despite the apparent popularity of the Act, in 


necessary expenses. The total cost was worked out at £ 2,1 24 10S. 


many places this is the attitude of a great number of those whose 
practical experience has given them a right to be heard. “In 
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we hear the birds sing in February, and the date on which, 
nce ording to an old sony, ** the beywat takes his h jliday,” must 
have been considerably later than March. 


THE DEMAND FOR 
SMALI, HOLDINGS. 


AREDTFUOL enquiry conducted over the whole of Great 

Britain shows that the applications for small holdings 

have tollowed a very natural course. Where land 

has been previously cultivated to advantage in this 

way, many are anxious to take part in the enterprise ; 

but the Act has been very coldly received in districts where the 
land is not suitable. Practically the whole of Cambridgeshire 
has been applied for, but in Warwickshire little attention has been 
paid tothe Act. Ot cougse, many of the local bodies move slowlv, 
ind some time must elapse betore the facts can be finally summed 
up; but in the meantime it Is instructive to note the diversity of 
opinion that has been expressed. Alarm is very freely expressed 
at the probable cost of the change. lor ex imple, in Berkshire, 
where 1,966 acres of arable and ggo acres of pasture land have 
been ia] plied for, the average cost oft purchase an 1 equipment has 
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counties where the properly-equipped tarmer does not find it 
easy to succeed, eight small holders out of ten will go to the 
wall” is the fearot Mr. Rider Haggard. It is well that attention 
should be directed to these pessimistic views, because, as was 
stated at the last meeting of the Cumberland County Council 
(which, however, has had few applications to deal with), a pro- 
portion of the would-be small holders labour under at least two 
delusions; one is, that they can get land where they like, and 
the other that they could get it exactly at the price they wanted. 

Much discussion is going on as to the amount of capital 
required. Extremists say, bring the labourer and the land 
together and trust to the issue. But practical good sense rejects 
this. To yield a return, the holding must be thoroughly well 
cultivated. Even a little grass farm used for dairy purposes 
necessitates some outlay. After the land has been divided up and 
supplied with new buildings, fences, roads and other necessaries, 
stock and implements are required. A considerable number of 
the applicants are in possession of the required capital. Ata 
meeting at Poole, for example, of the Canford Estate Small 
Holdings Committee, sixty applications were handed in to the 
hon. secretary of the County Council. The aggregate demand 
was for something over 500 acres, and the capital possessed by 
the applicants was stated to be £4,000 in money in addition to 
stock. Ibut then this is an exceptional district. Last May, 
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before the new Act was introduced into Parliament, a voluntary 
association had been formed for the purpose of starting small 
holdings, and Lord Wimborne had actually arranged for them 
to have a farm for the purpose. He has withdrawn it in the 
meantime until he sees what is going to be done under 
the Act; no doubt the applicants will receive the land 
they require. If we take an average we find that they 
are willing to put up about £8 an acre in addition to 
stock, and this ought to enable them to go on all right. 
It is very different where the majority of larm labourers are 
simply earning a smail wage of from tos. to 15s. a week, 
according to the district. They find it very difficuit to lay by 
sufficient to start them on a small holding. Perhaps the wisest 
recommendation that can be given to them is to content them- 
selves with an allotment and lay by the income from it until they 
have sufficient to stock a little holding. What sort of holdings 
the men would prefer is shown by the details given in some ot 
the applications. At Chatteris, for instance, seventy-one applica- 
tion forms were filled up, and of these the considerable majority 
ot forty were for five acres, seventeen for ten, one for twelve, 
two for fifteen, five for twenty, one for twenty-five, three for 
thirty and two for fifty, being a total of 72 

These may be considered fairly representative of the class of 
holding required in a market-gardening district; but, of course, 
we cannot forget that in the particular neighbourhood referred to 
there has been an extraordinary development of the fruit-growing 


7 acres required, 
a 


fond 
and vegetable-growing industries. Huge truck-loads and long 


trains of trucks carry the garden produce to Scotland and elsewhere 


-A BOOK OF 


HOSE who had even a slight acquaintance with the 

late Mr. Albert Pell will not be surprised to hear that 

The Reminiscences of Albert Pell (Murray) is a delightful 

book. You had but to look at Mr. Pell’s face to know 

that he was a character. ‘ Look at his mouth; he’d 

bite a tenpenny nail in ’arf,” said a navvy; but the genuine 

yoodness, wit, humour, drollery, individuality could not 

escape the observant eye. The gently whimsical air that 

characterised his features as a boy never departed in his old age. 

Mr. Pell’s appearance bespoke a man of common-sense, whose 

weakness, if it were one, lay in too implicit a belief in the virtues 

of old days and old fasnions. Society is undergoing a meta- 

morphosis so complete and rapid that we ‘ne’er shall look 

upon his like agam.” Yet his was the stuff out of which 

the best of a strong generation had been made. He was an 

uncompromising believer in old ways and old habits.“ Port 

wine is the only wine worth drinking” was a sentiment to be 

expected from him, and he liked it “ real old, say thirty years.” 

Ideal food, in his opinion, was that served out by innkeepers in 
the coaching days when he was at school : 

Ihe bread was nutritious and infinitely better than the white, sapless, 

thin slices cut nowadays off some scientifically-prepared loaf. In the thirties 
one got a “Shunch” off a huge, bulging loaf, win the mark on its base of 
the bricks on which it was baked, and with the healthy smell of the wood- 
heated oven from which it had been drawn, The crust was neither tough 
nor rocky, but crisp and fragrant. Tne butter, before these days of technical 
instruction, separators and margarine, was invariably good, so was the 
Cheshire cheese. 
Bread, butter, cheese and a pull at a tankard of ale were the 
light refreshments that stood in the place of what is to be found 
at railway junctions to-day—pies, sardines, cold boiled eggs, 
wings and legs of smail fowls, tins of biscuits and mounds ot 
Bath buns. His dinner was: 


A solid round of cold, perhaps hot, boiled beef, Engiish bred and fed, and 
unconscious of chilled chambers or the decks of an Atlantic cattle-ship. If 
there was soup, it was of a quality that stuck to your ribs till you had crossed 
the coldest wold or foggiest fen Only think of doing Stainmore or Dartmoor 
or Salisbury Piain on Bovril or a concentrate lozenge in the first week of 
January, two hours before dawn With these excuses for food, life is nowadays 
sustained by the assistance of foot-warmers, spirit-flasks, and fur coats. They 
would have been entirely insufficient and deadly, when we had nothing but a 
wisp of wheat straw between the soles of a damp shoe aad the floor of the 
coach top, and nothing Luc West of England cloth to keep the wet out, no 
apron except on the box, and an arch-deacon’s umbrella conducting a rivulet 


of rain between your coat coller and the nape of your neck, 


Such was the stalwart Englishman of the mid-forties, and if you 
would imagine him as he lived and moved, conceive him in 
wedding dress—it will give a clue to his ordinary raiment, * puce- 
coloured kerseymere trousers, straps and Wellington boots, an 
embroidered satin waistcoat, a blue dress-coat and brass 
buttons.” Mention has been made of stage-coaches, and no one 
ever spoke of them with more energy and enthusiasm than 
Mr. Peil. Youcan feel them going as you read: 

A sailor in a mate’s coat and straw hat bid me hold on or I should go 
over the gunwale ; and we tore along Telford’s magnificent road as though 
there was a prairie fire Lehind us. One sharp twang behind from the horn of 
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during the season, and thus the attention of a number of people 
has been directed to the potential productivity of small holdings 
within this particular area. In other returns we have examined 
there is always a great diversity in the quantity of land applied 
for ; it is probably due in part to considerations of capital and 
in part to the fancy of the applicant. Another point deserving 
of notice is that the working of the Act appears likely to throw 
a greater burden on the ratepayers. The Board of Agriculture 
has shrewdly taken precautions against being saddled with the 
expense; but several county councils have practically agreed 
to call into existence a new functionary. His salary is likely to 
vary; one council has offered £450 a year and expenses to 
a suitable man, while another confines itself more modestly 
to a salary of £150. It will certainly require some expert 
knowledge to discriminate between the claims advanced by rival 
candidates. We notice that many members of the various 
local bodies concerned appear to think that the small holding 
will be a cure for unemployment, and that the thriftless out-of- 
work will be able to obtain new tone for his character and 
recover the virtues of industry and frugality under the magi 
of contact with the land. Others assert that the village boot 
maker and tailor ought to be encouraged to take small 
holdings, as, unlike the unfortunate farm labourer, they have 
in many cases been able to lay by a certain amount ot 
capital. <All this, we are convinced, is only paving the way to 
disappointment. Nobody is likely to make much of a small 
holding who has not had some previous experience in the 
management of a patch of land. 


y H 1 } WI (EK. 

fal 4 4 
his Majesty’s alert servant in scarlet cleared all moving obstacles from our 
way as if a Maxim had been fired down the road Women rushed out and 
snapped up the children dotting the king’s highway, slipped them and set 


them down again ; disappointed turnpike men (for the mail paid no toll) shut 


their gates behind us with a scowl. 


School had been dispersed owing to an outbreak of cholera, and 
he had lost all his money except the coach fare; but the guard 
produced some comfortable ale with a ‘* There, my poppet, toss 
that off.” Pell’s father in gratitude sent the boy next day with 
a present, and the giving of it occurred thus ; 


Within half an hour [ spied the piebald, was reassured by the horn, and 
saw my friend drop to the ground from his little seat ** Hlere,” said I, 


“ 


pushing forward, ‘‘*my father sends you this with his thanks.” — 1 think he 


expected a shilling 


for he opened his eyes very wide at the piece of gold, 


oe 


and exclaiming, Your daddy’s a cock,” slipped off on his business without 


wailing a second, 


It is delightful to follow the career of one who * warmed both 
hands at the fire of life.” Here is no fretting ambition, no sordid 
worry about accumulating wealth, but a fine personality round 
which a iresh wind is ever blowing with a blue sky above. At 
Rugby he is a healthy schoolboy, taking his canings as a matter of 
course, and entering with zest into the rough practical joking of 
the time, clear alike from precocious ta:ent and puling sentiment. 
A single lovely passage shall give an idea how his holidays were 


spent: 


In ‘four wood” | searched and climbed for the eggs of the wood 
pigeon, the jay, the magpie, the hawk and carrion crow. In the old 
orchard | was sure to find the missel-thrush in the fork of a tree, but la er on, 
in the small boughs, the voldiinch, for thistles abounded. IL can never 
forget that these excursions at carly hours were made delightfully 
pleasant by the fragrance of the wedge of home-made bread I carried 
in my hand, and the clean, almost aromatic smell of the new nest 
of the chaffinch, rhe latter remains for me, in my old age, to revive the 
dreams of my childhood, but the wholesome, life-giving fragrance of the 
home-made bread of 1827 is gone for ever, Rolling-mills, ** Hungarian 


whites,” baking-powder, and aerated prepirations satisfy a generation who 


nowadays go in for colour, or the unsatisfactory substitute of wholemeal 


or Ilovis, 


How pleasant it is to find the man in his old age still 
remembering “ the clean, almost aromatic smell of the new nest 
of the chaffinch.” All this was a splendid preparation for that 
country life for which Albert Pell was destined. We must 
resist a desire to linger over his life at Cambridge, though we 
cannot help quoting a brief account of a prize-fight: 


uw 
WW 


Tuere was a delay in one of the men appearing, and we were appr 


hensive of some magisterial action having been taken. At last, however, a 
race-horse van with four horses and postilions galloped up with Lord 
(Queensberry and the pugilist inside, In a minute or two the antagonists 
were stripped and inside the repes, with their seconds at the corners The 


fight was a fair and manly one, nothing whatever disgusti-g about it, 


He is not prepared to admit that there was much wrong with 
prize-fighting. Probably he would have retorted to anyone 
who asserted their brutality, that this is a* hypocritical and canting 
age which affects to look down on a generation that flocked to 
see Ben Sayers or Bendigo, but itself plays the hypocrite, gloating 
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over the doings of boxers who wear make-believe gloves to 
salve the public conscience, and the brutal wrestling of foreign 
mercenaries But we must push on to his experience as a 
farmer, which, if it did not extend to so many pages and chapters, 


we should have lik to publish a extenso. farm labourers had 


no luxuries in those early days. They beat out the corn with 
home-made flails, and as it was betore the day of Waterbury, a 


ibstitute id to be found 
Inthe absen of watches, time was kept and marked in a primitive 
way \ cra int r loors, when these were set back, admitted a beam 
{ inhiightonthe jamb; across this, notches were cut with i knile at different 
inces Wi t full ray reached one mark, it Was nincheon time ; another 
illumination on a lower mark indicated dinner time These marks are still to 
be seen on old barns in Berkshire 


lhis was in Middlesex, but his mother sold the Pinner property, 
ind they removed to Wilburton in Cambridgeshire. Full of 
instruction as well as interest isthe chapter headed “ Farming in 
the Fens.” He owned land much of which was in the ** open” 


held, and was himself lord of a manor, » that he speaks on 
enclosure with more than common authority. In describing the 
ystem he is constantly led into digressions by his discoveries 
among the Fen-foik. Here, for instance, 1s the quail-pipe 
explained 

When gossiping with some old people, | saw hanging on the wall of 
their litthe room a belt with buckl und three appendages dangling from it 
like the teats of a cow I was told thes: were pipes used for taking quails 
They were leather pipes with a mouth-piece like that of a whistle at one end, 
the other being closed Upon forcing the air out with a squeeze of the hand, 
1 whistle came like that of the quail Tne note of one pipe was loud, 
the next not so low!, tue third quite faint rh ‘quailer,” concealing 
him-elf in high corn, used th first pipe as a challenge. Phis would 
excite a defiant answer from any qual within hearing, and brought it 
running towards the challenge. Phe quailer then used his second pipe, 
eading the bird to imagine that his challenger was making off in a funk 
Tie use of the faint pipe confirmed this view of the situation, and maddened 
wih passion, either puvnacious oF amorous, the duped quai rushed blin ily 
Into the net at the quan r’s feet 


The cottages were thatched with long reeds. Every house had a 


capacious earthenware pot to hold salt pork. Bread was made 
from the gleaning. Bread, butter and salt pork he describes as 
aving been excellent; so was the dumpling which the wife 


as expected to have ready for ber husband at four o'clock. 


IN THE 


Pik Woopianp GARDEN, 

Hii: Rk the woodland comes near the house, ot 
within easy access to it, one of the most interesting 
things is to take advantage of the beauty ot 
flower or shrub and add to its attractions 
in simple and never troublesome ways. Phis 

can be easily done without interfering with the growth of 
the trees overhead. ln the woodland garden the first and main 
thing to do is to bring into view the beautiful wild plants that 
vrow in the pl ice; for one reason (among others), that nothing 
we shall probably ever plant of exotic things will equal their 
beauty. 

A natural amphitheatre of old woodland I know was {oi 
iges paved with primroses; but, densely planted with under- 
wood in the days when underwood was profitable, they were only 
visible every ten years or so as the underwood was cleared. 
Later the wood was planted with young saplings of forest trees, 
and much was done to get rid of the underwood, so that every 
year the primroses were clear in view, and for three months it 
was a more beautiful sight than any artificial planting would lead 
to So it is in the time of wood hyacinths and any of our 
native things that are worth seeing. Slight differences ot 
scil, elevation, rainfall and other conditions give us different 
ind olten beautiful effects, and our first care should be to find 
out what thrives and enjoys the conditions of the place. In the 
West Country and in districts where there is a copious rainfall the 
hardy ferns and often plants like the wood hyaciuth and kingcup 
will vive beautiful effects. After our own native flowers certain 
others deserve a place in the woodland garden, paying heed always 
to the nature of the soil. All the now great family of the 
narcissus—many as hardy as our own wild kind—are a great 
source of beauty in moist and cool soils, and are, moreover, 
able to take care of themselves as wellas native weeds. Twenty 
years ago, in company with the late Mr. Henry Moon, | put 
some sackfuls of narcissi in a stiff bottom full of cocksfoot grass. 
l'riends said they would never fight the long grass; but they 
have grown and have flowered well every year since—the 
flowers often over 20in. high—and neither the cocksfoot nor 
anything else has injured them. Also, at the same time, we 
planted in a bank of heather some vigorous kinds, and they 
have never gone back and never failed to flower and show 
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The life of the Early Victorian labourer is so attractive that 
we regret not being able to dwell on it. The book contains 
a full-length portrait of an English country gentleman of 
the old style and bids fair to become a classic. At any rate, 
no one will again be able to give from personal knowledge the 
lore from last century which informs every one of its pages. Of 
Mr. Pell’s useful career and his great services to the country we 
may write on another occasion. Mr. Pell gives many a graphic 
sketch of the occupants of these cottages. For years he hada 
foreman who must have been a delight. He could neither read 
nor write, but had his own way of reckoning : 


Bits of string would be dangling from his buttons, and pieces of straw 


looped in the buttonholes down one side and up the other Then he would 
bevin in this style, with the top string in his finger and thumb. ‘* That ’ere 
mare Dapper, she ain't forled yet,” and out went the string Phen, going 
down one button, ** We ain’t quite ‘ disannulled’ the muck-hill in ten acres ; 


I laid out to do it, but one of your old carts broke down.” Away with 
wnother straw. Then, still going down with his nervous hand, ‘* The * baws’” 


(boys—-that is, men) *‘are talking about a shilling more next month.” So th 

strings and the straws were removed, one by one, down the sleeve, waistcoat 
buttonholes on the left side, down the left gaiter, up the right leg and waist- 
coat buttons. 

In spite of his peculiarities, however, the foreman was a 
most valuable servant. His hand, strange as it wis to the use 
of the pen, was at home with the plough, the drill and the hoe, 
and though the labourers exchanged witticisms with him, they 
knew well that his eye was as keen as the master’s. Mr. Pell’s 
descriptions show how much the outward aspect of country life 
changed even in the course of a lifetime. The first to leave the 
villages were, not the labourers, but the tradesmen—the brewer, 
the butcher, the shoemaker and the tailor. The following ts his 
account of the village: 


Pre aspect of the village in 1542 and the subsequent changes were 
as striking as the aspect of the open field and its conversion into enclosures 


Chere was one long street runsing east and west on a most fertile ridge of 
land some G6oft. above the level of the surrounding fen. The church stool 


at one end of the street, the Beristead, or manor house, and its curtilage at 


the other Between the two on either side were the homes of the people, 
with one old-fashioned public-house and at intervals small yards and sheds for 
cattle 


We should have liked also to quote the whole of his account of 
the dovecote, but the exigent ies of space forbid it. 


GARDEN. 


among the brown-hued heath in spring. In some light hungry 
soils narcissi die back and never flower, and it is useless to 
persevere with them; but the very soil which is so unkind to 
them may give us good effects of crocus, snowdrop, or scilla. 
\bout the snowdrop it is curious to note that in some soils it 
runs freely like twitch and gives beautiful effects, while in others, 
no matter what is done for it, it gets weaker and often dies out. 
No knowledge of soils or long words about them will help us so 
much as actual experiment, and even native plants die off in certain 
SOLIS. 


PLANTS TOO COARSE FOR THE GARDEN. 


We find tnat certain plants, too vigorous for the garden, are 
not so easy to get rid of, and these may now and then be well 
placed in the woodland garden. Among such plants are the greater 
knotworts, the larger starworts, cow-parsnips, the bee balm of 
the Canadian woods, goat's beard and some of the spirzas. All, 
however, depend for effect on soil and situation. 


Hluarus IN WoopLanpb. 


Where poor or thin woodland breaks out into heathy patches, 
as it often does, there is the chance of making a garden of rare 
beauty, by adding to the common heaths growing wild on the 
spot the other heaths of Britain and Western Europe, such as 
the Cornish, the Dorset, the broom heather (LE. scoparia) of 
france and the Portuguese heath where it is not a cold inland 
district, the Alpine forest heath and, above all, the beautiful 
Counemara heath, both white and red forms. These should not 
be planted in dots, but in free groups and masses, so as to be 
good in colour effect all the year round and to help 
tou keep the ground free of interloping plants. 


ABSENT Native PLANTs. 


One of the most amusing things in the woodland garden is 
the establishment of native plants absent from the district. In 
boggy spots in woods the most stately of all plants is the Royal 
fern, which has been exterminated in a large area of Southern 
England where it was once common. Solomon’s seal is nota 
common native plant, and it is graceful and well worth intro- 
ducing, and soof the lily of the valley, in sheets in some woods, 
and the winter aconite, in warm and chalky soils. We must not 
forget that even wild things cannot be well established if the soil 
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is against them. The common water forget-me-not, among the 
prettiest of summer flowers, is very easiiy established where it is 
absent in streams or pools. Where in the North, or in uplands, 
the woods have peaty or free open soils, we can establish other 
things of a usually different nature from what we get in heavy 
ground, and may even be happy enough to establish the twin- 
Hower and the winter-greens and cyclamens. 
SEED IN THE WoopLAND GARDEN. 

by the simple means of sowing seed something may be 
done, especially at the fringes of woods, or in old quarries, sharp 
slopes, or old fence banks. The three furzes—the common, the 
tall Irish and the small autumn-flowering—and also the common 
and the Spanish brooms, are all easily raised from seed thrown 
out of hand, not covered or taken any further care of. The seed 
should be sown rather late in spring or in early summer—the 
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in the presence of that growth of our native and other evergreen 
which is denied to a vast area of country in Central Europe and 
North America. There is nothing to prevent our having the full 
enjoyment of evergreens without detriment to the trees overhead. 
We may see a sheet of the tiresome pontic rhododendron as 
underwood, but we can do better by using our native evergreens, 
of which the queen is the holly. If it comes naturally, so much 
the better ; but if not, it is worth planting in the near home wood 
vroups to be effective. 


Holly does differently in different soils, but it is worth having on 
all. It is often lost through the attacks of ground game, 


land ; not everywhere, but in sufficient 


especially in severe winters. Always use for the woodland 
seedling plants of the wild sort not over 3ft. to 4ft. high. Any 


grafted or variegated or named kinds would be useless in the cass 
and not half as pretty in effect as the wild tree. 


NARCISSUS-T1ME LN WARREN’S WOOD, GRAVETYVE. 


‘ 


best months are May and early June—-and thrown broadcast, 
raising the hat d so as to spread the seed and leaving the rest to 
Nature. Where the foxglove 1s absent it Is very amusing to 
establish it by sowing the seed as soon as itcan be gathered after 
ripening in the autumn, or, failing good seed then, in the spring, 
not too early, say April and May, taking small pinches of the 
seed and throwing it high so that the wind will help to spread 
it. TF raised a handsome regiment of foxglove along a ride in a 
chestnut wood by sowing 1lb. of the seed. This is only worth 
doing where the wild plant is absent. A sprinkling of the white 
and spotted kinds among the red is desirable. The seeds of all 
these things are saved in quantity by ali the great seed-growers, 
and there should be no difficulty in obtaining good seed of any of 
them. 
I. VERGREENS IN THE WooDLAND GARDE: 

After the joy of the woodland flowers 1s past there remains 

to us the most enduring and, on the whole, precious charm 


Next to holly I she uld put the native box, the beauty of whi 


is obscured in gardens, Box is an evergreen of supreme importance 


in woodlands, in sandy, chalky, or bluffy places most of all. [1 


odour and colour are must welcome. In planting box al ty 
use seedling plants, no matter how small, of the tree box. Lhe 
garden forms are divided to any extent, but for the tree kind 


we shall have to go to a forest nursery. We call it the 
tree box to distinguish it from various dwarf and other form 
used in gardens. ‘The garden forms will grow in a stubby sort 
of way, but they will never have the plumy grace of the tree 
box grown from. seed. It may be planted in rather det 
woodland wit out fear of loss, the tiniest plants being re pected 
by the rabbits. 


Ivy, which some are in a hurry to cut off trees, should 
not be destroyed. It is the finest “evergreen climber Of thre 
north. Instead of destroying it we should put here at 
there at the base of tree littie hnoots of th more distil 
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kind of ivy, I wi there are many uch as the Amoor, 
bronzy kind and na eaved ivies. Do not trouble to 
plant, but simp! iy the shoot with the few fibres we shall 
veneraily find on it at the base of the tree and put a stone ora 
clod of earth or 1 e ot turf on the shoot, leaving t € point expe sed, 
it will soon make its way up the tree. \nother good native 
evergreen is juniper, especially for sandy and calcareous soils. 
\mong dwart evergreens, our vative Daphne (Pontica) is worth 
Wing, nly for its « tant verdure, but also for its fragrance 
pring. Hlavi done justice first of all to our native 
evercres » thre next thing to consider any exotic one 
that will equal them im hardiness, beauty and eflect. We 


odendrons, but we can avoid those that 
we yvrafted on the pontic kind, as it will kill the graft in time 
d thet pread itself everywhere. Kinds on their own roots, not 


ulded or grafted, uld alway be preferred. In woods in 
ich the i] is of a peaty, leaty or open nature this class of 


piantis all the treer, and in suc sols we may enypoy that most 
beautiful of all flowering evergreens, the mountain laurel or kalmia. 
The great partridge berry of North-West America is a fine ever 
reen as underwood, though not often found in nurseries, and the 
arberry (aquifolium) from the same region is also 


I< 


excellent, In the woodland garden nothing exothk should be used 
that is not, like this barberry, as hardy as our native everyreens, 
w which want any care or cultivation. (1) Many people think, 
naturally enough, that itis not easy to vet rho lodendrons on their 
own roots. This 1s so in many nurseries, but there are in at least 
everal nurseries in Surrey acres of plants grown from layers, but 
they are more expen ive, no doubt. (2) In the same nurseries 
ind in many others seedling rhododendrons are to be had ‘n the 
attempt to raise new varieties, and these, of which nice bushes may 
be reasonably bought, may safely be planted in woodland. (3) In 
the Derbyshire nurseries certain kinds are grown freely from 
layers, like Cunningham’s White, and are excellent for coverts. 
Lastly, we mav layer for ourselves favourite kinds. Apart from 
their beauty, a minor reason for putting rhododendrons in wood. 
land near the house is that in some heavy wealden lands the kinds 
that are so poor in growth in woodland will grow very well 
indeed in the leafy soil and slight shade of the wood in the same 
district in which they fail in the open. It would be interesting to 
vrow the wild forms of the North American rhododendron, and 
azaleas too, in case we have room for such refinement in planting 
I. ven the pontic kind is worth a place provided it is not everywhere. 
he cherry laurel, which is hacked into so many uyly and 
impossible shapes in gardens, and sometimes by the acre cut down 
to a flat urtace, 1s really a noble tree if allowed to take its 
ape in the wood, though never in great quantity. In 
land inland districts we should take the hardiest 
the Shipka forms. 


natural 
plinting it in ¢ 


kinds, the Caucasian an 


Wintp Rost anp BRAMBLES 


will come of themselves, perhaps too many of them; but certain 
other brambles of North-West America, several too coarse for 
the garden, are very interesting for the woodland. Such are the 
Nutka bramble, with its white flowers, and the red bramble 
(KX. grandiflorus) from the same region. These must be sought 
for, and are very pretty and fragrant in the woodland. The 
charming Rubus deliciosus of the Rocky Mountains might also 
come in where plentiful enough, and brightest of all is the showy 
bramble KR. spectabilis of North-West America, which is quite 
happy in the woodland and free of its graceful, nodding flowe: 


WINDMIL 


ANY windmill prochronisms might be cited, the most 
glaring one of all being an illuminated MS. of the 
Bible kept in the British Museum, which gives a 
windmill in a picture re presenting the finding ol 


— 

Moses. Coming nearer home, a Welsh chronicler 
makes the bold statement that mills turned by wind for grinding 
corn were known in Wales as early as a.p. 340; but this is 


\lthough the Dome sday Book and 
other records of the same period show that water-mills were 
ibundant in England previous to the Norman Conquest, there 
it windmills made their appearance until 


clearly a refutable error. 


is nothing to show t 
over a century later. The first authentic record of a windmill in 
the United Kingdom wall probably be found in the chronicles of 
the abbey at Bury St. Edmunds. Erected by Dean Herbert in 
rigt, it had only a brief existence on account of its affecting the 
rights of some water-mill under the soke deeds. During the 
thirteenth century postmills—box-like structures built around a 
central post standing in a ground-socket—came into use in many 
parts of Europe. The oldest mill known to readers of English 
history, or historic tradition, is one which stood on the treld of 
Crecy, and from whose shelter King Edward IIL. watched the 


1346. | bear that about twenty-five years ago this mull was in 


progress of the battle during his luncheon-hour on August 26th, 
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in early spring and onwards until early summer. It has an erect 


and harmless armature, unlike our own brambles, and is really a 


very pretty and distinct bush. W..-R. 


\ Wairtk-FLOWEKKED NERINE. 


Piik. various Nerines are divided by Lotanists into two sectiows, the first 
bearing flowers with petals of about the same size. To this belong those well- 
known and popular kinds N. Fothergilli and N. sarniensis In the members 


ol the second section the egments are unequ il, the ajority curving to the 


upper halt of the flower Io this last-named class the white form, whi h is 
the subject of this note, belongs It is of good constitution and pu-hes up a 
flower-spike to a height of 1i8in. or thereabouts iis is terminated by a 
head of flowers, the individuals composing it being each about 2in. in diameter. 
The six segments are arranged fan-like on the upper part of the flower, and 
it appears as il he lower part is wanting, Individually these seyments are 
“out tin wide, and more or less undulated and pure white, but in the bud 
state the flowers are slightly tinged with green The leaves are from it. to 
rit. Gin. long. They are bright green and particularly brittle. Like all the 
Nerines, this needs, after flowering, to be given a goud light position in the 
vreenhouse and to be watered till it goes to rest in the early summer. Then 
itmust be kept quite dry and fully exposed to the sun ull the leaves and 
flower-spikes begin to push up, when water must be given, and increased as 
‘rrowh dev lops Botanically, the name of the Nerine above alluded to ts 


N. tlexuosa alba, but it is also known as N. elegans alba and N. candida 


THe Ikarus 
When the exquisite Erica carnea, or Winter Heath, is in bloom, few winter 
flower pictures are more beautiful, the whole of the mossy little plant smothered 
in pink bloom; and another Heath we shall always rem-mber as flowering in 
Messrs, Fisher, Son and Siblray’s nurseries at Handswerth, Sheffield, is the 
variety of the common Heat! er ca'led Alporti Hundreds of plants were in 
bloom on that sunny autumn day, and we are determined to bring this group 


of small flowering shrubs, for such they are, into greater favour. In how 


many gardens are the Heaths planted in any quantity? Very few, and then 
not of the best varieties, such as those we shall name. Heaths must not be 
left out of the ground a moment mere than is neces ary, the roots drying 
quickly, and then they are longer in becoming established, Sunshine and 
a couvl pea.y soil bring the best results, and everything depends upon the 
sorts as to the places they are to fill. The tree Hleaths, such as 
I. lusitanica and EF, arb rea, are seen to the best advantage on sloping 
banks or in groups, with the dwarlcr sorts beneath to form the groundwork, 
It is only by grouping the plants that the best colour effect is gained, that 
massing of colour which brings a warm beauty to the garden, E. carnea is 
the Hleath that the writer most enjoys, It is as hardy as the Heath of the 
moors, and the pretty rosy belis are the most cheering flowers of the year ; 
but then they come in the winter months, lasting aimost until the first 
Daftocil heralis in the spring. Most of the Heaths have either white or 
purple flowers, and for this reason the brilliant little carnea is ali the more 
welcome, KE. cinerea (the Scotch Heather), the Dorset Hleath (E. ciliaris), the 
warm crim-on EF, maweana, the Beli Heather (I. tetralex), FE. Mackaii, the 
Cornish Heath (FE. vagrans), E. multiflora and E. or Calluna vulgars and its 
varieties are the most imporiant of this family Alba, a variety of the last 
mentioned, has white flowers, and a bunch of white Heather is a welcome gift 
toa friend. Of the taller Heaths, EF. arborea is the most remarkable. [It grows 
in the Isle of Wight into qaite a small tree, and it grows abundantiy along the 
Mediterrancan Coast. It is not generally known, we think, that the wood is 


used in the manufacture of the so-called briar pipes Diiar is a Corruption 
of the French word Bruvere. Phe white flowers are not lirge, but appear in 
such profusion that scarcely « vestige of foliage is seen from March to May. 
KE. lusitanica or E. codunodes, to give the name under which it is more 
frequently found, is closely allied to the tree Ileate ; but it is sufficiently 
distinct to find a place in the same garden. FE. australis is a lovely Heath, 
but, unfortunately, net very hardy. Phe purple colouring that comes from 


I. mediterranea in spring has gained this noble Heath many admirers, and 


the white varicty alba is worthy of a place in our gardens, 


L LORE. 


such a ruinous condition that it was taken down on good 
advice and a replica of it erected on the same site. Windmill 
literature dvces not appear lo be very voluminous. The best 
and oldest sample is culled from Cervantes’ inimitable satire, 
as tollows: 

As they were thus discoursing (2 ¢., Don Quixote and his esquire 
Sancho lanza), they discovered some thirty or forty silent windmills that are 
in the plain, and as svon as the knight had spied them, ** Fortune,” cried 
he, ** directs our aflairs better than we ourselves could have wished : Loox 
yonder, frend Sancho, there are at least thirty outrageous giants, whom I 
intend to encounter, and, having deprived them of life, we will enrich our- 
selves with their spoils, fur they are lawful prize, and the extirpation of that 
cursed brood will be acceptable service to heaven.’ 

** What giants ?” quoth Sancho Panza, 

** Those whom thou seest yonder,” answered Don Quixote, * with their 
long arms. Seme of that detested race have arms whica reacn two leagues 
in length,” 

** Pray look better, sir,” quoth Sancho: ‘** Those things yonder are no 
giants, Lut windmills, and the arms you fancy are their sails, which, being 
whirled about by the wind, make the mill go 

*°’Tis a sicn,” cried Don Quixote, ** that thou art but little acquainted 
with adventures! I tell thee, they are glants, and, ther lore, af thou art 
afraid, go aside and say thy prayers, for | am resolved to engage in a dreadiul 


unequal combat against them all,” 
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This said, he clipped spurs to his horse, Rozinante, without giving ear 
to his Esquire Sancho, who bawled af.er him that they were windmills, and 
no giants, But he was so fully possessed with a strong cenceit to the 
contrary that he did not so much as hear his esquire’s outcry. 

‘Stand, cowards! cried he to the mills. ‘*Stand your ground, 
ignoble creatures, and fly not basely from a single knight, who dares 
encounter you all.” At the same time the wind rising, the sails of the mill 
sv addressed began to move ** Base recreant!” cried he, **though you 
move snore arms than the giant Briareus, yo. shall pay for your arrogance.’ 

Ile most devoutly recommended himself to his Lady Dulcinea, 
smploring her assistance in this perilous adventure ; so, covering himself with 
his shield, and couching his lance, he rushed with Rozinante’s utmost speed 
upon the saill, and, running his lance into the sail, the wind whirled it about 


With Stich 


swiftness that the lance presently broke into shivers, and hurled 
away both knight and horse till down they fell, rolling a good way off in the 
field, Sancho Panza, coming up on his dilatory ass, found his master lying 
there and not able to stir, ** Vercy o’ me!” cried the esquire, **did not I 
give your worship fair warning? Did not I tell you they were windmills, and 


that nobody could think otherwise unless he had also win'mills in his 
nead 2?” 


** Peace, friend Sancho,” cried Don Quixote, ‘*there is nothing so 
subject to the inconstancy ot fortune as war. I am verily persuaded that 
cursed necromincer Freston, who carried away my study and my books, has 
transformed these giants into windmills, to deprive me of the honour of 
victory; such is his inveterate malice against mc; bu‘, in the end, all his 
pernicious wiles and stratagems shall prove ineffectual against the prevailing 
edge of my sword ! 

**Amen, say 1!” replied Sancho. 
It is almost superfluous to 
quote Shakespeare. However, 
in the first part of ** Henry IV.” 
(Act III.), Harry Hotspur savs 
to Mortimer, Earl of March: 

, . I had 
rather live 

With cheese and garlic in a wind- 
mill, far, 

Than feed on cates, and have him 
talk to me 

In any summer-house in Christendom. 


In the second part of 
“ Henry IV.” (Act II1.) Justice 
Shallow remarks to the bulky 
man, Falstaff, who had “a 
kind of alacrity in sinking,” 
“QO, Sir John, do you remem- 
ber since we lay all night in 
the windmill in St. George’s 
lields? Ha! it was a merry 
night!” But he makes no 
mention of the bottle’s size. 
kK. L. Stevenson, in “ The 
Foreigner at Home” (** Memo- 
ries and Portraits”’), observes 
that a Scotsman may travel 
through the better part of 
urope and the United States 
without receiving as vivid an 
impression of foreign travel, 
strange Jands and manners, 
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belonged to the family of William Etty, R.A., who lies buried in 
St. Olave’s churchyard. Longfellow’s * Windmill Foik-song ” 
——set to music twice at least, by Hugh Temperley and by 
H. \W. Nelson—remains unsurpassed. It goes thus: 
Behold ! A giant am i! 
Alott here in my tower 
With my granite jaws | devour 
The maize, the wheat, and the rye, 
And grind them into flow 
I look down over the farms 
In the fields of grain I see 
The harvest that is to be, 
And I fling to the air my arms 
For L know it is all for me. 
I hear the sound of flails 
Kar off from the threshing-floors, 
In barns with their open doors ; 
And the wind, the wind in my sails, 
Louder and louder roars 
I stan’! here in my place 
With my foot on the rock below, 
And whichever way it may blow 
I meet it face to face 


As a brave man meets his foe 


On Sundays I take my rest ; 
Church-going bells begin 
heir low melodious din; 

I cross my arms on my breast 


And all is peace within 


Another famous American 
windmill must be mentioned 
here. No song is better known 
in England than “ Home, Sweet 
Home”; and it was apparently 
so thoroughly English that 
Donizetti used the air in hi 
opera, “Anna Bolena.” This 
song, however, was written by 
Jolin Howard Payne’ when 
thinking of the cottage home - 
i where his boyhood was spent 
at East Hampton, Long Island, 
U.S.A., from whose doorway 
and windows a windmill formed 
a leading feature of the land 
scape. Who can wondei at 
the landscape artist having a 
friendly eye—and brush — for 
this picturesque feature of old 
rural England? In which 
connection it 1s worth mention- 
ing again that the family of 
William Ettyv, Kk.A., had a 
windmill at York, and that the 
fathers of both Rembrandt and 
Constable had such a mill for 
grinding corn. 
Coming now to the practi 





as on his first excursion into 
England: 

Along the flat horizon rise the 
frequent veneral.le towers of churches, 
and he sees at the end of airy vistas 
the revolutions of sweeping windmill 
sails Ile hay go where he please in 
the furure ; he may see the Alps, the 
Pyramids, and hons, but it will be 
hard to beat the pleasure of that 


moment ‘Lhere are, indeed, few A NORFOLK 
merrier spectacles than that of many 

winumills bickering together in a fresh breeze over a wooded country. Their 

halting alacrity of movement, their pleasant business making flour all Gay with 


uncouth gesticulations, their air—practically human—as of a creature half 
alive, puls a spirit of remance into the tamest lands ipe. 

Stevenson then adds: * When the Scottish child sees them first 
he immediately falls in love, and from that time forward wind- 
mills keep turning in his dreams.” As Stevenson was a great 
admirer of Scott, he may have had in mind the letter written by 
Jeanie Deans to Reuben Butler while she was sojourning beneath 
the roof-tree of Mrs. Bickerton at the sign of the Seven Stars 
in Castlegate, York, during ber long trudge from ** The Heart of 
Midlothian” to London. 


ou 
1S 


‘*I have seen many things which I trust to tell you one day,” wrote 
Jeanie ; ‘also the muckle kirk of this place (York Minster); and all around 
the city are mills whilk havena muckle wheels nor mill dams, but gang by the 
wind——strange to behold Ane miller asked me to gang in and see it work, 
but I wad not, for | am not come to the South to make acquaintance with 


strangers,” 


At this time, and for long afterwards, York had a reputation for 
windmills which ground mustard as well as corn. One of them 


cal side of the question, tower- 
nulls were undoubtedly at thei 
best about 1860, although steam 











provender plants had been in 
troduced to take over their work 
some twenty-five years previ 
ously. Here and there we shall 
find a windmill on its knoll still 
at work in the same old way 
MILL when the wind blows, or driven 
by a gas engine when it is 

absent. It is possible to do a little work for the local farmers in 
yrinding corn tor horses, cattle, pigs and poultry, also in 
preparing a few cattle spices; but, generally speaking, the 
trade has drifted away to the big linseed cake and mustard 
mills, while all the household flour is manufactured at the steam 
roller mills. When there are any odd jobs in the country we 
watch with pleasure the windmill’s great criss-cross sails with 
their hinged louvres and reddened or white cloths creaking and 
churring as they spin merrily round, raising a most yraciou 
draught in oppressive weather. Clean and cool iooks its ogee 
cap of wood with ball finial and uptilted fantail, all snow white 
in their paint; equally pleasing the white window-trames and 
doors in the brick tower coated with tar to keep the interior dry. 
Nathaniel Brown, the miller, in his jacket powdered over with 
farinaceous dust, looks like a fit and proper presiding spirit. 
Before the day opens its eye, and until long after sunset, the mill 
does its work openly for everybody to see, and in that leisurely 
fashion which is truly refreshing in this age of bustling competition, 
Neither is it disgraced by an ostentatious chimney emitting 
those dense fumes which constitute such a reproach to modern 
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‘ : on Fates es a ee ol the steain-roiiel 
mills accounts ior 
avery recent 
report that the 
last of ten wind- 
mills which 
adorned a_ certain 
ridge in Notting- 
hamshire was 
being demolished. 
I consider it much 
to be regretted that 
many windmills 
which have done 
yeoman sery ice for 
a parish are not 
acquired by the 
local authority and 
kept in decent 
repair as monu 
ments of the past, 
or usedior military 
purposes, such as 
watch-towers and 
flag-signalling. At 
Crosby, within 
elght mules of 
Liverpool Lown 
Hall, an old mill 
containing a pro 





rniture in the vender plant 
ba ‘ t () j V/orvis. TU/k G/ANT OF THE PLAIN. Copyright driven by gas 
en ne Stand 

rk. Nat ta ummer and ¢ Dpthe leather-cdged contentedly amo cy a number of villa re idences, Itssails are kept 

bere hh viey millstones, soa Oo make m repair purely tor the benelit of the land cape, and this idea 
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hese tt ints, \lt wh John Ruskin and to supersede steam, and when the chimney-stack or chimnev- 
iam Morr re out of sight, they are not out of mind, and we stalk is needed no more, it will not be to » much to expect the 
| regret that they lived their little span a few years before cornmill and factory to assume such a shape as \W illiam Morris 
ridin general was ready for them. Electricity has come and H. G. Wells have prophesied. Harwoop BRIERLEY. 
y : . . 
A CHAT ON PEWTER 
A aA 4 4 4 7 
N Pol kt AG what a comprehensive term; how subtle, '" 
how reasonable its mission; how necessary, not only 
for the happy development of all artistic impulse, but 
for the proper exposition of any work of art! And for 
the want of stimulating surroundings, how often does 
the initial idea falter, and the result of inspired effort lose its r 
physiognomy in the blight of unsympathetic environment! 
Indeed, the output of all creative effort, if it has its source 
in inspiration, owes its existence also to the gradual or instan- { 
taneous influence of entourage. And this is equally true of him | 
vho repudiates absorption from externals; for isolation is an 
entourage as subtle and effective as is the companionship of 
exciting surroundings. The scholar who retires within himself has 
ready absorbed from his entourage stores of thought, of observa 
tion, of cigested knowledge, which keep him company substantially 
during his solitary hours lhe student of Nature, per contra, 
vathers material and enthusiasm from daily contact with 
actualities. lo the inanimate world, the law of harmony 
applies in the same relative degree. Incapable of action, 
ot self-help, they still embody—things of beauty —the living 
ul of him who fashioned them, and cry out mutely, indeed t 
pathetical'y, for surroundings which invite a confident display 
of their charms. Else all is discord or bruised harmony. | 
| have seen a bit of Chelsea on an oaken dresser shrink with 
almost human understanding. Reverse the order; a Jacobean 
cupboard in a Louis XV. boudoir. | cannot imagine which of 
, 


the two would be the most injured commentator; the pouting 
protest of gold leaf and dainty line, or the embarrassed hauteur 
of the dark stranger. Yet within their own proper domain the 
world beautiful could not afford the loss or maltreatment of 
either. Maltreatment--that is the term, the transgression ; 
indeed, the sin and retribution in one. And the more refined the 
single specimen, the more delicate its personality, the greater 
need of a milien of apposite relation. And if this be true of the 
exquisite, how much more so of the work of humble hands. | 

was asked the other day what I thought of housing a collection PEWTER CHALICE AND COVER (ENGLISH ). 
of pewter in London. | must acknowledge that the question 
itself, or rather the shock due to its anomaly, should have 
provoked the only possible answer. On the other hand, 
1 could not help but think, and say in the end, that if the 
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collector were a lover of pewter, surroundings might well be 
ignored, that the knowledge to be acquired by the indulgence of 
the hobby be not jeopardised or lost. There is the further argu 
ment that services of pewter were used in London, as in many 
other towns throughout England, and that the metropolis still 
contains seventeenth and eighteenth century houses wherein . 
pewter undoubtedly held pantry dominion. But these habitations 
are but remnants of the past, and the modernity of the London 
of to-day is too permanent and universal to admit of the reinstal- 
lation of so humble a ware as pewter. And for the reason that 
if a single specimen of delicate art be at a disadvantage amid 
surroundings that are uncongenial to it, fashionable quarters 
would but startle and humiliate a family gathering of humble 
pieces. They would hold, no doubt, the advantage over the 
solitary specimen—the comradeship of numbers contributing 
mutual support—but they would soon grow embarrassed, and in 
the end would only feel ‘at home when the lights were out, the 
play of embers burnishing their shy faces. Among abuses: a row 
of pewter plates touring the top of a dining-room wall may be an 
acrobatic feat, but the inspiration has no advent in the mind of 
a collector in the true sense of the term. From their exalted 
position—unless the top shelf be a Campo Santo for spurious 
pieces —they are asked to do false duty, and are hopelessly 
beyond the reach of loving hands. As well argue that the early 
French mode of inlaying manorial rafters with designs in pewter 
was a branch of the art of collecting domestic specimens of the 
same metal. No—if the ware itself cannot be brought back to 
its original daily use—and I do not see why it should —give it at 
least an abode where before exile it held early sway, and where 
the old surroundings survive to offer it a familiar home-coming. 
But let it be in some village or country nook, in some cottage or 
manor house, where the lowly service will not be snubbed by its 
silver peers, where the gloss of chintz and the perfume of lavender 
still haunt the panelled rooms, and where pantry and parlour have 
not lost their old-world intercourse and mutual support 

To my mind—and it has occupied itself with many experi- 
ments—the shallow dresser, with shelves above, offers the best } 
resting-place for a collection of plates, dishes and chargers; a 
few of the smaller culinary pieces finding each their niche in the 
perpendicular recesses at each end. For the rarer specimens, 
salts, spice-boxes, tankards, candlesticks, snuff-boxes, caddies, 
etc., | know of nothing as quietly effective as the excavated 
recess in a deep wall; back, sides, and shelves lined with a 


PEWTER CHALICE AND COVER (SC ‘OTCH ). moss green fabric which contributes a sympathetic background 
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to the favoured pieces. There is a finality about this mode cf 
installation not to be found in a perambulating show-case. The 
latter proclaims a certain ostentation, an obvious artificiality, 
undiscoverable in the retiring recess of an embrasured wall. 
Here, indeed, is a shelter, a permanent home; while the show- 
case, at best, is but a transpareat prison-house. It must be 
admitted, however, that whether in show-case or recessed wall, 
the accumulation of many pieces, however well chosen, in a 
circumscribed space, will have its insuperable disadvantage. 
Each specimen cries for manual examination, all call simul 
taneously for study, appreciation ; and unless one be possessed of 
a “swivel-eye,” the chorus of jealous competitors must be 
silenced by a very determined effort at individual examination. 
A difficult task, and unsatisfactory, the close proximity of other 
pieces, clamouring for attention, making concentration almost an 
impossibility. The result is confusion, an embarras des richesses. 
This is but natural. Each specimen is the product of thought, 
care, patient labour, and the appreciation of its qualities demands, 
again, thought, opportunity, undisturbed leisure. Nature also con 
tributes her protest,and herreprimand makes clear as well the reason 
why all * collections” are necessarily unsatislactory. In his love 
of beauty, or his desire for acquisition, the collector forgets that 
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possessions. Church pieces should be ke pt apart, not only because 
of their’consecrated use at some time of their existence. but for 
the reason that, being ecclesiastical pieces, they do not fraternisi 
with their domestic confréves. Flagons, lavers, fonts, alms-dishes. 
chalices, patens, cruets—if any have survived the Reformation 
they form a family numerous enough to complete a group of their 
own. Exceedingly rare, and rarer still now that the incumbents 
of churches are made aware of the law forbidding their sale. they 
deserve a place apart, some corner sanctuary, where they may 
commune unrestrainedly among themselves. 

Perhaps the greatest pleasure I have experienced in my 
association with pewter has been in acquiring pieces for friends, 
starting budding lovers of the ware with the advantage of the 
experience gained through my own initial failures. Beginners, 
in their haste for acquisition, more than often accept what the 
added knowledge of a few weeks must inevitably repudiate. 
Standing on the threshold of an entirely novel expel ience, they are 
seized, or, rather, they surrender themselves eagerly to a con- 
spiring number of emotions: the desire for acquisition, the 
excitement of the first plunge (which will lend a glamour to even 
scrap-iron), subx onsciously the pride of possession, the a quired 
object already in view, the reputation of ‘ connoisseur” buzzing 


AN EMBRASURED WALL. 


each specimen was originally fashioned for some particular need 
or use; and here they are gathered together in promiscuous array, 
denied their spec ial office, spending and ending their days in 
cabinet adolescence. Obviously, the only satisfactory method ts 
to acquire a few specimen pieces, and to place them effectively 
and at peaceful distances, in a room ol congenial size and 
character. A tour de la chambre would reveal each piece 
separately, the precautionary isolation would prevent confusion 
(or competition), and the tax upon one’s archeological and 
appreciative powers would leave memory free to remember each 
piece individually. ‘The only exception that occurs to me where 
a close congregation of pieces 1s advisable, indeed, necessary, 1s 
where it is desired to illustrate the evolution of some interesting 
specimen. In a museum the conditions are different ; space is 
precious, and the close location of pieces }s necessary for 
purposes of education, of classification and « hronolozgy. In one’s 
own domain, if the specimens are allowed to increase in number 

and they do, with all the subtlety and artfulness known to the 
“antique” bacillus—difficultiesand, what is worse, responsibilities, 
increase in the same ratio. This is inevitable, and has been so ever 
since the world began. The sad man in the Bible is perhaps 
the oldest known victim of such complication. He had many 


at the ear—and the deed is done. hen the aftermath: the 
gradual awakening with the growth of knowledge; and, finally 
the dust-heap. Tor there are no means of disposing of one’s 
failures, unless the courage of a hard -ned collector inhabit the 
conscience of the beginner. In such cases it has been 
considered advisable to forage for another beginner, that, by a 
judicious placing of the peripatetic piece, knowledge may thus 
more quickly be brouglit to his door. ‘Time, knowledge, are of 
such vital importance to the amateur! It is often a disappoint- 
ing process to advise the beginner; and to attempt to stem 
the tide of his first enthusiasm, when he is running amuck 
amid a whirl of lashing incentives, is certainly to expose both 
one’s patience and friendship to what may be a mortal encounter. 
But it is worth the trial; for if successful—startine as it does 
the amateur on a higher plane of taste and judgment yne 
becomes at least the parent of his youth, of his early and 
successful endeavours, and later : 
parent of his ultimate renown. 
Food for remembrance, this: a pipeful of gratification, 
of consclation, when at evening by the fireside 


shall I sav, the vgrand- 


reyrets 
of one’s own failures, of opportunities missed, invade the 
inind, ANTONIO DE NAVARRO, 
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INMPOLE is not unony the places to which attaches 
the sentimental quality of having for long genera- 
tions passed from father to son like Drakelowe 
and Lyme, or, failing this, of ever descending, 
through heiresses, in the same blood like Petworth 

and Cotehele. Remaining in the same name throughout the 
ludor and Stewart ages, Wimpole, since James Il. was king, 
has four times been bought and sold, its recent purchase by the 


representative of a previous posst r being the picturesque 
element in these transactions, all of which, however, bring before 
us persons of individual interest or of historic importance. The 
parish of Wimple—as we find it written even so late as Horace 


Walpole’s day—lies somewhat west of the high road between 
kkoyston and Cambridge, and almost exactly halfway between those 
two towns. It was of such size as to have contained, in mediaeval 
times, several manors, held by dillerent owners; but early in the 
eventeenth century all these, and much other land beyond the 
parish bounds, had been aggregated by the family of Chicheley. Of 
this family, the earliest to obtain historic mention was by far the 
vreatest Ilenry Chichele, born ere Edward II]. died, was son 

1 small yeoman of Higham Ferrers, and was a protégé of 
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William ot Wykeh im, at whose Winchester School and Oxford 
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College he was educated. His early church preferment did not 
prevent his giving his whole time as Ambassador and Minister to 
Henry V., but after that king's death he devoted himself to his 
duties as Archbishop of Canterbury, and, moreover, founded All 
Souls’ College at Oxford. He was not the only one of his family 
who left the Northamptonshire homestead for a wider field. A 
younger brother, William, became Sheriff of London, whose 
descendant, Henry, we find in the next century established at 
Wimpole, and betore that century ended the fainily of Chi heley 
was one of the wealthiest in Cambridgeshire. Sixth in descent 
from Henry was Thomas Chicheley, who was born’ when 
James I. was king and built himself a new Hall at Wimpole ere 
Charles came to a breach with that Parliament of which Thomas 
Chicheley was one of those loyal members who were disabled 
from sitting in 1642 because of their adhesion to the King’s party. 
lhe heavy composition which he had afterwards to pay fot 
re-entry into his sequestered estates was a strain upon the 
finances of a man who had indulged in expensive building in 
his young days, and was to indulge in expensive living 
in his old age. He sat for his county after the Restoration, 
and became at first one of the Commissioners for and then 
Master of the Ordnance. He was knighted in 1670. His office 
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ed in the f us Diary. Defect in our naval guns is no 
ly of our own day, for in June, 1666, Pepys makes the 
tr Come Mr. Chi vy to Sir W™. Coventry to tell him the 
ff the guns made for the Loyall London; which is 
that the trial everyone of the great guns, the whole cannon of 
n (as | take it) broke in pieces, which is a strange mishap.” 
lhe inter irse between the Commissioner of the Ordnance 
und the Secretary of the Admiraltv was social as well as official, 
for in March, 1668, the latter dines with the former at his home 
‘(Queene Street in Covent Garden. <A very fine house and a 
maa that lives in mighty grand fashion with all things in a most 
traordinary manner noble and rich about him, and eats in the 
Frenck fashion all; and mighty nobly served with his servants 
ind very civilly; that I was mighty pleased with it: and good 
liscourse.”” This was capital for the guests, but proved too 
stly in the end for the host, and ne had, in 1686, to part with 
his Cambridgeshire estate Phe new owner of Wimpole bought 
it as an investment rather than as a residence, for he was a 


london citizen of such careful habits as made his personality 
ne of the most prominent in his day, and a quarter of a century 
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ifter his death he was still the best type of avarice that Pope 
could cite in his “ Third Moral Essay” 

Cutler siw tenants break and houses fall 

Fer very want: he could not build a wall. 

His only daughter in a stranger's power 

For very want: he could not pay a dower. 
Like his friend from whom he bought Wimpole, John Cutler was 
born in the early days of James I.’s reign, and was the son of a 
member of that Grocers’ Company for which he himself was to 
His first land purchase was under the 
Commonwealth, when he bought Lord Strafford’s Harewood 
ind Gawthorpe estates in Yorkshire. A strong Royalist, London 
eems not to have been desirable to him as a place of continual 
residence during the Cromwellian dispensation, and he spent 
much time at Gawthorpe in miserly seclusion. The Restoration, 
however, saw him back in the capital and taking a leading part 
in starting the City’s subscription to the King, whereby he 
earned his baronetcy. He appears to have joined a good deal of 
public munificence with his private thrift, so that while, on the 
one hand, we have Arbuthnot’s story that bis maid had so often 
darned his worsted stockings with silk that they ended by being 


do so much later on. 
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entirely of the costlier material, on the other, we find him 
rebuilding much of the Grocers’ Hall after the fire of London in 
1666. He was also frequently Warden ot that Company, which 
seems then not to have been in flourishing circumstances and to 
have found some difficulty in supplying, from among its members, 
i succession of candidates for the very costly office of Warden. 
Ihis shows us that embarrassed circumstances and the necessity 
of selling his estates in no way interfered with Sir Thomas 
Chicheley'’s love of lavish expenditure, for we find him Warden 
of the Grocers’ Company in 1686, the very year when Wimpole 
passed into Sir John Cutler’s hands. The latter was then an old 
man, and had to consider the disposition of his property. When 
Pope wrote of an only and dowerless daughter in a stranger's 
power, he availed himself freely of the imaginative rights of a poet. 
Cutler was twice married, and by each wife had a daughter. His 
first wife was Elicia, danghter of Sir Thomas Tipping of Wheat- 
field, and her daughter, Elizabeth, married in 1689, but without 
her father’s consent. At first sight it seems strange that he 
should have objected to a bridegroom who was at once an earl 
and a very wealthy man. Richard Robartes of Truro, richest 
of Cornish men in the early part of the seventeenth century, 
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bought a peerage ata high price in 1625. His son, though he 
had fought on the Parliament’s side, added, in 1679, the Earldom 
of Radnor to the Barony of Robartes, and these titles, together 
with the Lanhydrock estates and his great fortune, passed in 
1685 to his grandson, who married Elizabeth Cutler four years 
later. A rich merchant, marrying his daughter so well, would 
have been expected to provide an ample dower, and it was 
probably to avoid such a disagreeable wrench that Cutler opposed 
the match. But when he lay on his death-bed, in 1693, he sent 
for the Earl and Countess, and told them he freely forgave them 
and had settled his estate to their satisfaction. ‘hus the “dowerless 
daughter” found herself mistress of Wimpole with its 11,000 
acres. There was, however, this restriction, that it was hers for 
lite only, and if she died childless it passed elsewhere. She and 
her husband bought off the contingent remainder, and, the 
Robartes interests lying in Cornwall, Wimpole was sold in 1710. 
This short ownership is noticeable for the fact that the present 
holder of the Robartes title and estates has now once more added 
Wimpole to the family possessions. A younger son of a Viscount 
Clifden married the grand-daughter and heiress of the Robarteses, 
whose family name he took and whose barony was continued to 
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him. Recently, the Clifden tithe has fallen to the representative the Cavendish Dukes added Welbeck and other Nottinghamshire 
f this younger branch of the Agars, and when Lord Hardwicke estates to those already held by the head of the Holles family, 
hal Wimp le it was Viscount Clifden who bought it. who shortly merged his Earldom of Clare in the Newcastle 
lhe period which intervened between the two Robarte Dukedom. His rental! of £ 40,0 1 a year was enormous for the 
nerships was a busy one in the history of this great house. days of Queen Anne, and Wimpole was probably bought with 
lhe purchaser in 1710 was one of the men belonging to different his savings. He held it for a tew months only, dying in the 
but allied families, whose constant failure of direct male heirs next year from a fall from his horse, and leaving the Holle 
ring a hundred years led to the frequent re-creation of the estates to his Pelham nephew, but the Cavendish inheritance 
Dukedom of Newcastle The daughter of the second and last of 


and his own additions to his only daughter. In 1713 she married 
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ff Lord Treasurer Harley, who had been 
eated Earl ()xfor n 1711, and passed the title on to his son 
ut his death in 1724. The se md Earl of Oxford made Wimpole 
f rite 1 ( ind to him it owes much of its substance 
ind most of its fame. Sir Thomas Chicheley’s old house still 
erted into the refaced and rewindowed central block, 
but the wings were Lord Oxford’s addition, and the exceptionally 
fine series of garden vases and statues are worthy remnants ol 
the tenure of the place by the distinguished patron of art and 
literature, Whose memory is kept green by the Harleian collection 
f manuscripts, begun by his father, but greatly extended by him. 
\ithough as a Prime Minister’s son he had to take some interest 
n public affairs, and sat in the Commons for the thirteen years that 
s father sat in the Lords, his pleasure was in the soc lety ol 
men of taste and learning. Pope was his special idol, and for a 

core of years they regularly corresponded. Swift was h 


frequent guest, and Matthew Prior died at Wimpole. One great 


fauit he had, unfortunately; Sir Thomas Chicheley’s extravagance 
vas as nothing to the reckless expenditure of Edward Harley, 
and the intense contrast between him and Sir John Cutle: 
pired Pope to describe Wimpole as the place 
\\ re one lean Herring furnished Cotta’. boar! 
\nd nettles grew, fit porridyve for their lord 
W re ma vod nature, bounty misapplied 
In lav Curio blazed awhile and di 
1] wile’s complaints and common-sense—she was a ‘dull 
rthy woman who disliked wits and hated Pope’’—were ot no 
ivail to prevent ruin, and in 1738 the crash came. In the March 


of that year Barber writes to Pope, ‘Is it not shocking that 
that noble lord who has no vices, except buying manuscripts and 
curios may be called so, has not a guinea in his pocket and is 
elling a great part of his estate to pay his debts?” In July he 
wads: “| believe | told you he is selling Wimpole to pay off a debt 


of £ 100,000 That a man without any vice should run out such 
i sum is monstrous. It must be owing to the roguery of his 
tewards and his indolency—-which is vice enough.” He was 


only fifty-two when drink and despondency brought a brilliant 
early career to a miserable close in 1741, and Lord Ossery tells 


Pope: * Poor Lord Oxtord has left behind him many books, 
many manuscripts and no morey. His lady brought him 5 
hundred thousand pounds, 4 of which have been sacrificed to 
indolence, good nature and want of worldly wisdom.” There 
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remained to the widow £17,000 a year and Welbeck, where 
Bishop Pococke found her building Gothic halls in 1759, and 
these estates passed at her death to their only daughter, who 
had become Duchess of Portland in 1734. 

Meanwhile, under its new owner, Wimpole was altering its 
face, for we are told that he refaced the exterior and redecorated 
the interior. Philip Yorke was the son of an attorney at Dover, 
and was born in 16g0. While still a young man at Lincoln's 
Inn, he seems to have become a protégé of the man who had 
succeeded Edward Hariey’s father-in-law in the Holles estate 
and the Newcastle dukedom, for it was through the Pelham 
interest that Yorke was returned to Parliament for Lewes in 
1719. The next year saw him Solicitor-General. In 1733 he 
became Lord Hardwicke and Chief Justice. Four years later 
Walpole made him Lord Charcellor, and he remained on the 
Woolsack not only until that great Minister’s fatl, but during a 
great part of the succeeding Pelham régime, being the one 
member of the Government who showed real judgment and 
capacity during the ’45 rebellion. As he left Wimpole, so has it 
practically remained to our day, though the gradual impoverish- 
ment of his family produced some decay. It retains no seven- 
teenth century features, but is a fine example of a stately home 
of the earlier half of the eighteenth century, and its red-brick 
walling and stone dressings remind us of such places as 
Hill Hallin Essex or Wotton in Buckinghamshire, which have 
already appeared in these pages. The lack of affluence among its 
nineteenth century owners has had the happy result of leaving it 
in possession of its original sash-bars, an integral part of the 
design, the replacement of which by plate glass has destroyed 
the due effect of so many a Queen Anne and early Georgian 
house. Inside, the long drawing-room retains its typical decora 
tion, while the chapel is a good example of the painted rooms of 
Sir James Thornhill, who followed Verrio at Chatsworth, and 
was much employed in many another great mansion of his age. 

Wimpole is not merely one of Cambridgeshire’s finest 
houses; it is also, as it were, the Eden of this somewhat bare and 
flat county. As Repton wrote 100 years ago, “it abounds in 
beautiful shapes of ground and is richly clothed with wood; it 
is, therefore, like a flower in the desert, beautiful in itself, but 
more beautiful by its situation.”” ‘The schoo! of Le Notre seized 
on the whole of its great park, and * the ground was covered in 
every direction with trees in straight lines, circles, squares, 
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triangles and in almost every mathematical figure. These had 


acquired the growth of a century when the taste of gardening 
changed; and, as every absurd fashion is apt to run from one 
extreme to another, the world was then told that ‘* Nature 
abhorred a straight line’ ;. that perfection in gardening consisted 
in waving lines, and that it was necessary to obliterate every 
trace of artificial interference.”” So the axe was laid at the root 
of many of Wimpole’s trees; but “the original lines may be 
easily traced by the trees which remain, and the later-formed 
clumps are scattered about like the ghosts of former avenues, ot 
monstrous shapes which could not be subdued.” Luckily the 
principal avenue to the house was spared. It is of great width, 
with a double row of elms, and 1s two miles and three-quarters in 
length. Tozether with the river Cam flowing through, it forms 
the chief feature of the park. 

Lord Chancellor Hardwicke received an earldom in 1754, 
which he lived ten years more to enjoy. Then he was laid to 
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rest in the church which in 1748 he had employed Henry 
Fliterolt, the architect of St. Giles-ol-the-Field, to erect in pl we 
of the old one, whose chantry, with Chicheley tombs, was, how 
ever, preserved. Over the Lord Chancellor, Peter Scheemakers 
erected one of those great monuments of which he has given us 
other examples in Westminster Abbey. Near by the father was 
shortly laid his second son Charles, ap tential Lord Chancellor: 
who died, as it were, on the ste ps ol the Woolsack, for he had just 
received the appointment in 1770, when be was found dead at the 
table on which his patent of peerage as Lord Morden lay awaiting 
his signature. IHlis son eventually succeeded as third Earl, and 
is the ancestor of the present holder of the title. But Wimpole 
knows the name of Yorke no more. For the third time an owner 
failed to balance income and expenditure, and its recent return to 
the family of Robartes we have already mentioned. Long may 
it there remain, fully appreciated and zealously prese: ved for both 
its historic interest and its architectural value. Be 


OVER THE ROCKS AND THE SAND. 


Days of unstinted splendour, days of unceasing rain, 

Days all beringed with pleasure, days all bestreaked with pain. 

Hark! for I hear them calling, from over the rocks and the sand. 

Hark! for I hear them calling far off on that wild west land, 

Wath the Wild Geese, by EMILY LAWLEss 

HE kingdom of Kerry forms the bejewelled foot of the 

earth-goddess Erin. As Ireland to the Irish is rightly 

a land to be worshipped with a patriotism as fervent as 

it 1s hopeless, sO Kerry holds pre-eminence In beauty, 

celebrated in poetry and song. Here, perhaps more 

than on any other part of the coast, are revealed the striking 

contrasts of the Irish character, never long the same; now 

serene and radiant as the Lakes of Killarney, now wild and 

desolate as the Ballaghbeama Pass, anon impassively mournful 

as the purple mountains watching over Smerwick Harbour. 

Always the cry of the curlew chants its sad note, and on the 

fairest day the hovering cloud that is ever threatening teaches 

that everything changes, everything passes, save the sad joy of 

the beauty of Ireland. If our Lady of Sorrows ever had a 

kingdom, surely it is the wayward Kerry, which smiles through 
tears and sighs through sunshine. 

As the land affects the inhabitants so does the climate—mild, 
moist and enervating. You do not expect a robust mind ora 
robust body in the man who, soaked to the bone more than two 
hundred times in every year, supports his shrinking vitality 
with potatoes and tea which has stewed for hours in the pot over 
the turf embers, varied with occasional glasses of the rank potato 


alcohol, which the publican miscalls whisky. Larry Riordan 
was growing aged in appearance, yet he was not much past 
forty. His big head had sunk between his shoulders, and if his 
frame was thick-set his back was bent in a way which betrayed 
a scanty supply of strength to spare. His face had the slow and 
dogged expression invariably found in people accustomed to 
spend their lives fighting bad weather and bad luck in order to 
scrape a living out of the bare soil. He had never emigrated 
like so many of his neighbours, because his own fields were 
so dear to him that he would not leave them, even to get gold 
in Chicago. Therefore, in patched, ragged trousers, a colouriess 
flannel shirt and a waistcoat rendered rainbow-hued by exposure 
to the elements, he stood in his field one September morning 
tossing the hay with his daughter Mary, the fifteen year old 
‘shlip of a gurrll,”’ who had been his helpmate in every toil since 
the death of his wife and his three consumptive sons. 
Hay-making in September would possibly disturb th 
methodical Saxon with his time for everything and his pigeon 
hole manner of regulating the work to the season. Was ther 
ever yet an Englishman who could not solve the whole of th: 
Irish problem before he had been a fortnight in the country, or 
one who, after six months’ residence, did not vote it insoluble ? 
But hay-making in September. “ Well, upon my word ic is 
absurd, don’t you know,” he remarks, oblivious of the fact that 
it would be still more absurd not to gather the scanty crop 
whenever you can rather than never. So, at any rate, thought 
Riordan, who, after waiting all through August for the fine spell 
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which every Irishman confidently expects “next week,” had 
finally succeeded in cutting and tossing his hay in the early part 
of the following month, after which, with the resignation that 
the Irishman shares with the Oriental, he had watched the rain 
drench it, as it lav out in the field, previous to being piled up 
nh con ks. 

At last, however——praise be to the Saints—the sun was 
shining and, what was even better, a strong wind blowing from 
the east, and so the crop had some chance of losing a little of 


its moisture. Hoping that it might eventually turn out better 
than it then looked, Riordan, as he tossed it about in the breeze 
on the two pronged fork, suddenly said to his daughter: “ Is it 


fifteen or sixteen you'll be next Shrove ? 
* Sixteen, father.” 
‘Deed'n you'll soon be making a wife for some dacent min.” 
“| suppose you'll be having someone in your mind for me 
ina year or two?” enquired his daughter, somewhat anxiously. 
“And why not? Haven't | a fortune saved for you? And 
if you brought home a nice quiet bhoy, who'd do his share of 
wurk, | might be takin’ me aise a bit.” 
lime enough, father. I" 
marned yet. 


1 too young to be gettin’ 


‘I'm not saying to the conthrary. But don't let me see 
you talking over the fence too much to Patsy Connor, or I'll be 
putting the fear of the priest into you.” 

“Who's afraid of the priest when there’s no wrong-doing ? ”’ 
said Mary, with the new sturdy antagonism to clerical inte 
ference which means the advent of a freedom of thought 
hitherto unknown tn Ireland. 

“Who was talking of wrong-doing then, at all?” replied het 
father. “At the same time, I'll have ye to understand that it 
not Patsy Connor that T'll have hanging about the place.” 

“And why then should i be giving him the cold shoulder 
when he 1s passing the house ?” 

* Because it’s not him T'll be having for a son-in-law. 

“And what dye think then? Am I to marry every bhoy | 
peak to between here and the chapel ? 

“Have conduct now, will you, for shure everybody knows 


it's Patsy you're favouring. I’m not for saying that his mother ts 
not a dacent woman and he a quiet bhoy and a good son to het 
and she a widder woman. [ut her tather and | had words when 


1 was for marrying her, and I'll not have her son come coortin’ 
you. 

“And who was talking of coortin’ but yourself ?"’ said Mary, 
with a toss of her head, and with a vigorous shake to the hay at 
the end of her fork. 

rhe years went by, and as they went they brought Larry 
Kiordan neither health nor vigour. As times grew harder he 
vrew sourer, getting less and less out of the bogyv land and 
spending too much of that little in drink. 

From a “shlip of a gurrll” Mary had grown into a fine 
young woman, with dark hair and dark eyes that could flash with 
fun and scorn on occasions, but which, more often than not, 
reflected in their depths the sorrow and the mourning of Ireland. 
Like most of the women of her class, her mouth was too wide 
and too straight to be beautiful, but, thanks to the soft Kerry 
rain, her skin was smooth and fair, while her face and 
bearing expressed the nate refinement and spirituality which ts 
characteristic of the girls of the West, where the winds of the 
\tlantic seem to waft a subtle teaching such as is never acquired 
in the National schools. 

Though Shroves had come and gone, no “match” as yet 
had been brought off for Marvy. Not that het father, after the 
fashion of his class, had not haggled over many a bargain for het 
over the inevitable glass of whisky in the shebeens of the 
neighbouring town during the last week before Lent, the period 
devoted by the inhabitants of Kerry to the purely commercial 
occupation of match-making. No matter what he undertook, 
bad luck seemed to pursue Larry Riordan, and no sooner did 
a likely suitor for Mary's “ fortune’’ present himself than eithet 
the girl would not have him or the young man’s people held out 
for more money or heifers than Larry could produce as a dowry 
for his daughter. Indifferent as she was to all the plans fot 
her welfare, it was not long before she acquired a_ reputa 
tion for *standoffishness,” one of the rejected parties even 
indignantly accusing her of giving herself “the airs of a 
hundred and fifty pound gurrll, and she with a fortune of 
only forty pounds, which her father do be drinking away as 
fast as he can.” , 

Unjust as Mary felt the accusation of pride in her to be, she 
had certainly no intention of acquainting the world with her firm 
determination to marry nobody but Patsy Connor. So deeply 
did she love him that she would have had no hesitation in 
braving the parental wrath and marrying him had Patsy 
himself betrayed sufficient anxiety to support her through 
such an act of almost unheard-of insubordination. It was 
true that it was entirely for her sake that he had not left 
his old mother and gone with his brothers and sisters to America. 
It was also true that there was some sort of unspoken unde 
standing between them, and that, though forbidden to cross the 
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threshold of each other’s houses, they had come a good deal 
across each other’s path. But somehow or other nothing 
definite had come of their meetings so far. 

“Time enough, maybe something’ll turn up,” as_ Patsy 
would say with true Hibernian procrastination and almost Oriental 
fatalism. He was a fine fellow and the best step-dancer at the 
cross roads in all the country-side ; but he shirked the unpleasant- 
ness of bringing his mother and Mary’s father together afte 
the quarrel which had taken place so many years ago that both 
sides had quite forgotten what had actually been said, though 
equally determined never to forgive it. So Patsy toiled and 
fished and cared for Mary in his own way, while she toiled and 
waited at home for him. 

Down on the lonely shore, with the sea far away at low tide, 
Mary had been gathering seaweed, and back she trudged behind 
the ass laden with her harvest along the wind-swept road. 
\ strong gale was blowing from the south-west, and the 
shadows were beginning to fall as Jack Donovan, on his way 
home from market, rattled by in a red-shafted cart, melodiously 
carolling the refrain of a Nationalist song with the cheerful 
intonation of the man who, without being drunk, undoubtedly has 
“a dhrop taken.” 

“It's a rough night,” said Mary from under the shawl which 
she had thrown over her head. 

“' Deed, and it is then,” said Jack, “ and bad for them at sea.”’ 

“Sure, there’s none from the shore out this night ?” 

“Divil a one then but Patsy Connor and the Creegan boy 
who went out after mackerel as | was coming away from Mike 
Sullivan's. Maybe you're feeling a bit onaisy about him, acushla,’ 
he added, bending down with a leer into her face. 

“(Onaisy, is it?” Mary coldly replied, drawing herself up; 
‘‘deed, then, if Patsy Connor hadn't more sinse than to go out on 
an evening like this it’s not I that ’d be onaisy as to how he gets 
bec k. , 

But though she showed no emotion her face had blanched, 
and as Jack Donovan drove away and the wind came whistling up, 
“ Holy \ argin watch over him,” she murmured. <A howl of the 
blast was the only answer she received to her petition as she 
struggled home in the teeth of the gale. Shutting the cabin door 
and picking up a stocking, she seated herself on a straw-bottomed 
chair and proceeded to darn it by the fading light which filtered 
through the small and grimy window. First she prayed and then 
she sang. But it was no use. She could not stay there alone ; 
and though at first it had been a relief to find that her father was 
out, the knowledge that he would probably not return till the 
following morning——market day usually meaning that he slept in 
the ditch into which he first fell in stupefied intoxication—added 
to the terror of the night. The strength of the wind almost 
forced her in again as she emerged from the door, but to struggle 
against it was at least better than listening to it. Where should 
she go? It needed no hesitation to answer—to Patsy's mother. 
If she herself was anxious, how much more so must the crippled 
old woman be. In the teeth of the gale she fought her way 
down the bohereen, meeting no one, thinking only of her lover at 
sea, sick at heart as she gazed at the rugged pitiless coast on 
which the waves beat and receded in foaming wrath only to dash 
again in gradually victorious onset. 

“Good evening to you,” she gasped, breathlessly, as she 
entered Mrs. Connor's cottage. 

The old woman was seated by the fire, a heavy shawl 
wrapped round her shoulders, a tattered apron spread over the 
rough frieze skirt. In her face could be traced remnants of 
former beauty, and her profile possessed considerable dignity ; 
but the fretful lines round her mouth and the wrinkles that 
marked an intersected pattern over her face robbed it of any 
sense of peace, 

If her expression betrayed any sign of astonishment at the 
sight of the unexpected visitor, the innate courtesy of the peasant 
prevented her from expressing it in words. Bidding her be 
seated, she looked at Mary curiously, and, after a pause, 
remarked, * And what brought ye out this bad night at all, Mary 
Riordan 2?” 

I;mbarrassed as much by the question as by finding herselt 
for the first time across the forbidden threshold of Patsy's home, 
the girl stammered: “1 was lonely. Me father’s away and 
the night was so wild a 

*'Deed, then, I’m afraid there’s worse against the 
weather yet.” 

“The Saints forbid,” said Mary, rising and peering out of 
the window. 

In the gathering darkness, across the waste land and the 
low stone fence could be caught a glimpse of the strand against 
which the waves were furiously breaking. A silence fell between 
the pair, which was finally broken by Mary. 

“Jack Donovan was saying as how Patsy was away in 
the boat.” 

* "Deed, then, he is,” replied the old woman, * and may the 
Lord shpare him and bring him safe home, machree, machree, 
for ‘twas ona night like this that his father and his two uncles 
were drownded and 
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At the sound of a stifled sob from Mary the old woman 
paused. , 

* And was it for Patsy’s sake that ye came thravelling down 
here this wild night ?” she enquired. : 

“No yes no! Qh, there’s a powerful lot of doubt in me 
heart,’ she stammered. 

* And in mine, Mary Riordan. For ‘twas my father that 
wouldn't let your father marry me, and ‘twas a black shtory for 
us all for a time, and even now I think of it sometimes. As for 
you and Patsy, I’ve doubted it this long time back.” 

* Oh!" and Mary was on her knees, her face buried in thé 
old woman's lap. Not unkindly the lattes patted her on the 
head. 

« There, there, acushla, may the Blessed Vargin have you in 
her keeping, and us all, and maybe it’s me daughter you'll be yet. 
For though I might look different for Patsy, he being a fine bhoy, 
and your father—for all he’s your father—only a poor craythur, 
still, though your fortune is small, you're a good gurrll, and if 
Patsy is shpared the night I'll not be withholding my blessing.” 

The two women wept together till, as the night wore on, the 
older dropped heavily to sleep, when Mary rose and resumed 
her vigil from the window. 

A fitful moon came breaking through the clouds, and at last, 
towards dawn, the wind, as if 
exhausted by its fury, began to 
drop. Praying and sobbing the 
girl leant against the sill, until 
her head sank and her eye: 
closed in troubled slumber. 


Ilark ! was that a drowning cry 
Erin’s saints receive his soul ! 

Nothing now ’twixt sea and sky 
Yo! ho! the breakers roll. 


Waking with a start, Mary 
sprang to her feet, and opening 
the door with care, in order not 
to awake her sleeping com- 
panion, she slipped out and ran 
down to the shore. Why she 
ran or what she expected to see 
she could not have told. Only 
something nameless behind her 
or in her heart urged her to 
redouble her speed. She never 
even scanned the sea in the 
grey light of the dawn for a 
vlimpse of the boat; but 
breathless and panting she ran 
on, on, over the yellow sand 
her head bent, he eyes star- Hi. FE Hatt 

ing wildly, stumbling, missing 

her footing on the rocks, picking herself up and going on, 
on, on. 

At last with a wail more desolate than that of the curlew, 
down where the outgoing tide was gently lapping against the 
sharp, black rocks of the headland, she found what she had 
dreaded. No further sound escaped her. Bending over him to 
confirm what she had known all along, namely, that he was 
dead, she sat down and, tenderly laying Patsy's head in her lap, 
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she waited until they came to fetch him. It was thus they 
found her, hours later, when the sun was high in the heavens, 
staring dry-eyed out on the deep blue, traitorous sea. She made 
no protest when they took his body from her, but, turning away 
from them all, she walked slowly over the sands and up the 
familiar path to her home. 

When next seen she was binding the hay into cocks with 
her father, who was calling down curses on her head for het 
laziness. E. Gorpox. 


OER FIELD & FURROI/V 
4 4 4 ° 
HREE well-known hunting-men have passed away during the week 
Mr. Basset of Watermouth Castle, a former Master of the Devon 
and Somerset, Captain T. Boyce of Melton and Mr. Selby of 
Luccombe All were thorough sportsmen, and all were widely 
known outside the limits of the counties in which they lived and 
hunted, Mr. Basset took his wife's name when she succeeded to 
the Watermouth estates, but he belonged to the Cornish family of Williams 
which has given so many notable Masters of Hounds to the West Country. He 
himself was an excellent judge of hounds and hunting, and was thoroughly 
imbued with the traditions of wild stag-hunting He enjoyed a long hunt, 


and was as happy in the woodland valleys of the Barle or Exe as on the more 


popular open muvorland, for it is in that part of the country that the 





GOING TO THE MEET. Copyright 
skill of the huntsman and the hunting of hounds are most tried. Mr 
Selby was one of his fie Id, and had hunted stags and hinds for many 
years. His knowledge of the country made him a valued pilot, and 
his cheery, kindly manner to all rendered him popular Io successive 
Masters on all questions of deer damaye he was a trusted adviser, and 
few men will be more missed than he by old friends and hunting 
acquaintances alike Captain Boyce was, perhaps, the most typical 
Meitonian of the last century. Hlis turn-out was a model for new 
comers, and aS a horseman he was in the first rank, not as a thruster, but for 

hands and judgment. Ilis horses 


were as well chosen as his clothes 
and suited him as well Oi his 
social gifts and qualities this is not 
the place to speak; but it is no 
secret that he will be as much missed 
in society as in the hunting-field, 
Looking back over past Leicestershire 
memecries, it seems to me that without 
ever being conspicuous he saw more 
of arun than most people. He was 
formerly in the 16th Lancers, but had 
been a regular visitor to Melton for 
over thirty seasens 

As to changes in hunting countries 
we are glad to know that Mr. Milbank 
will remain with the Ludlow and Sir 
Gilbert Greenall with the Belvoir. I 
have heard so far of no other changes; 
but it is possible that the (Quorn may 
look once more to the Gratton for a 
huntsman, Brilliance and pace, rather 
than point, marked the work of Mr. 
Fernie’s hounds on Friday. Though 
from Keythorpe to Hallatun Hall 
is no distance, the hills are sicep 


r 
and the country not at all simple 


The points ol the day’s work 
were the killing of no less than 
three foxes in Mr Bankart’s gardens 
at Hallaton Hail and the dash 
with which hounds came away 
Copyright from = Octhorpe with the second 
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But it is not only from the more favoured 
countries that the news of sport reaches me. 
Surrey has had its share of scent and sport 
The Old Surrey is about the same age asa 
Hunt as the Belvoir, The encroachments of 
London have sadly reduced the available 
country, though foxes still linger in some 
parts of the district, and last year I knew of 
two litters within an casy walk of Barnes, 
Curiously enough, it was on Tuesday that the 
Surrey had their run, and it will be noted that 
that day and Wednesday gave the best 
scent of the week. I am inclined to think 
that Tuesday was almost everywhere one of the 
best scenting days of the season. It clearly 
was so in counties as far apart and different as 
Lincolnshire and Surrey. **Oxted, at which 
place hounds met on this memorable occasion, 
is situated in what may be called our vale 
country. The enclosures are small and the 
fences rather trappy and hairy, and there are 
not a few big woods and, alas! nowadays, far 
too many ‘desirable residences,’ Vet, in 
spite of all, I think we have always had a fair 
supply of wild foxes. I remember a friend saying 
tome once that there was no plougi: so deep as 


some of the Surrey grass, and horses began to 





flounderdirectly hounds commenced torun across 
4d. ke. Hatt WALAING OUT UNCONCE RNEDLY. Copyright the meadows. At all events, this gave the pack 


room to settle down, and before we had time 





nese were ru that only those stw who secured a start and role to think much we were racing through the woods at Barrow Green. TTounds 

their horses out ut, fast as these gallops were, they must yield the palm never checked or, so far as I know, wavered in the covert, and we scarcely 
rit “ ¢ , Perhaps tor tiv ison, to Tu slay 
with tl Belvoir **T do vot think there has 
n such a scent thi ison, and with every 
vivant in a hor in first-rate condition I 
only ju moar elto reach the end, and then 
went straight hon Ilounds wanted but littl 
help Th could always turn with their fox, 
ind never ceas to drive for nearly an hour, 
Pinding in a plat near Raueeby Ilall, the 
ul ran well uo to Lloltingham Ihere the 
fox tue i i with Raucebyv on the left they 
nippy creauw wit Kile is one micht, 
\ tl t ever hen Ther was fairly 
Cavy mne, ne plough was rotten and 
treacherous fter the lrost Ilounds swung 
roun lelt-ha ad, which helped those to thet 
left a little, and a ound heedland usve one 
r ince, but the pace tol before Sudbrook 
AAS reac ! No doubt tl fox felt it, too, 
rhe turned away, but ircely wained a yard 
on the pick, now running hard as the more 
bloo thirsty hounds rcevan to Irain to the 
freont Phe fox pointed for Cranwell, but 
hevan t fal ite wor ick towards the 
tarting-puoint as beaten fox will, and almost 
under | shadow of North Rauceby Church 
they ran nto him ri midal part win 
the fastest, for, as the fox became thoroughly 


Is the end, th HW. B. Halt. FULL CRY THROUGH THE TREES. Copyright 


beaten toware scent faired a 


it] It was but a labouring stride with 
which we reached the finish, for fox and hounds had the best of horses, gained much at Oxted Village, though the fox tried to set us a puzzie in some 
n though they had, of course, travelled much further \ good Belvoir run! gardens and put a wide road between him and the pack; but they were soon 
over ths Hlereabouts we lost sight of houn Is 


fora time in making fora bridge, and the pack 
had matters to themselves. It is always an 
mMmxious momen: when, in an intricate country 
like ours, we lose sight and hearing of hounds ; 
but as the foremost of us cleared the bridg: we 
heard hounds running with a long start for 
landridge, though many people never really were 
on terms with houndsagain, But in the open or 
in covert the scent held; hounds could always 
press their fox, and it was a fairly beaten fox 
that took at last to the road; the pack caught 
a view and tumbled headlong into a garden, a 
few short turns and the fox was killed. The 
point was five miles and the time little if 
anything over 40min. 

It was on Wednesday that the Pytchley 
score! another gallop. Not for some seasons 
have the Pytchley had such a run of sport nor 
so many gallops in their best country as they 
have had this year. It has falien to my lot in 
the past to go out with these hounds on 
several consecutive Wednesdays, and except 
that the country was, as always, delightful to 
ride over there was nothing remarkable. Last 
Wednes lay week was not promising, and when 
we looked out in the morning the ground was 
hard, and the roads rang to the hoofs of the 
horses as they came in from morning exer- 
cise. ‘*Send the horse on quietly and saddle 
the pony at ten.” By that time the ground 





had given a little, but the air was heavy with 
“1. £. Hatt, ON AND OFF. Copyright a cold mist But as the p my trotted out 
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gaily ard we began to descend into the Lutter- 


worth Road matters improved. A_ bad fox to 
begin with gave time for the fields to soften, 
and by the time we were fairly galloping there 
was nothing to complain of From Kilworth 
House past, but not through Kilworth Sticks, 
to Walton Holt is always a pleasart ride, doubly 
so when hounds are really running. I do not 
suppose that anyone ever wearied of riding 
that excellent line, thouvh there were many 
men out who must have ridden it every season, 
perhaps several times in a season, for many 
years past, Ilounds were close to the fox and 
far ahead of the field as he went through just 
a corner of Walton Holt, and a little further on 
hounds and fox were in the same field. Great 
strong thorn fences there are round Walton, 
but the leaders, with the Master and huntsman, 
took them as they came. Twenty minutes or 
so was all the fox could stand up for, and 
hounds killed him in the open. In spite of the 
fact that two of my best correspondents are 
laid up with falls, the budget this week is a 
pretty full one. The Grafton are making up 
for the poor scent of the early part of the 


season, ‘** Halse Coppice provided some fun, 





but the best thing of the day was from Stuck- 


bury in the afternoon Phis covert, which lies H. FE. Hatt. A DEVON BANK. Copyright 


on the side of a hill, nearly always holds a 


fox, It is true that hounds ran a ring, but they ran at such a pace that I do jumping a bank; Mr. Norton of the 15th Hussars had a very nasty fall, 
not think anyone has ever seen hounds run faster It was hard work to his horse rolling right over him; and Captain Gosling broke his horse’s 
live with them over this, perhaps the favourite bit of the Grafton country, back while galloping over a newly-drained field, Ali over the Dorset 
Mrs. Cartwright, however, rode right up to hounds all the way, and we may Vale the fields, here and there, are intersected by open drains, of all traps 
venture to suggest that the worst \ lady 
if one rides in this who has ridden over 
the only right—way the vale for many years 
it matters litthe whether quite in the front ran) 7 
a run is circular or anc has had compara 
straight. One see tively few serious falls, 
the hounds driving told me she thought 


and straining, feels the the best way to deal 


spring of the good 


N with such a bit e 


horse as he take the country was to rice 
fences as they come, over it with a loose 
lives in a trance oi rein, and to let the 
delight, and is quite horse look after itself 
indifferent as to direc- She practised what sh 
tion.” Another corre- preached with succes 
spondent writes that but another member ol 
**Great satisfaction is the Hunt trying it came 
felt in the Blackmore 


Vale at the fact that 


a tremendous cropper 
I expect that different 
Colonel Percy Browne methods suit diflerent 
has consented to keep horses 


on the country tor If the Grafton 








another year, Piese Ilunt was the fastest 
hounds have been run, IL think it may 
having sport, fairly be said that the 
especially in their Norh Warwickshire 
Saturday country, . _ dav from ITlillmorton 
anise the ane Seals H. E, Hatt. A REFUSAL, Copyright. we Senden ene enn 
Nylands over the of the best of tl 
Cheriton Vale, this stifilly- fenced banking country r quiring a clever week. From Ilillmorton Gor thev ran to Crick covert, and from thence 
horse. Phis run lasted over 50min., and ended with a kill in the withy to Lilbourne, killing the fox in 25min. in the last-named cover! This wa 
bed at Moor IIill, To show what a difficult country this is to ride a hunt as remarkable for the country crossed as for its pace There 
over, one may note that no less than three serious falls occurred during this was just enough preliminary galloping before men reached the cream of the 
one run—Colonel BRethell of Sherborne broke a leg against a stump while country to shake the hunt into their places. liow often North Warwickshir 
meets in the Rugby country fill us with high 
expectation, but how seldom alr those ho $ 
fulfilled as on this occasion ? X 
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KAk MS 
Scitentiric Mretruop in PouLtry 
KEEPING, 
AST year bids fair to be regarded 


by many poultry-keepers as 


a “hateful year.” Weather 
conditions were as bad as 
possible and result have 
been, to a very large extent, dis 
couraging. One enthusiast assured 


me only a short time ago that he must 
think seriously about changing his 
breed of bird, for his eggs showed a 


~ 


shortage of 38 per cent. when com 
pared with the egg list of 1g06; while 


only the other day another told me that 
she was killing off her stock because 
she coud not afford to keep birds that 





never laid eggs. Personally, 1 have no 


H. E. Hatt. FORDING A StREAAI. Copyright reason to find serious fault with the 
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balance sheet whi I have just made up. I find that I 
have been able to upply my own household requirements at 
most reasonable prices both for eggs and fowls; but beyond 

it perhaps the less said the better. But it is not only 

ith regard to the egg list that one hears complaints. Last 
/ ck seems im very many cases to lack vigour; 
it is an almost universal cry that the pullets have been slow, 
or are even till very slow, In coming on to lay. One case 


of the young birds being cdénstitutionally weak has come 


under my notice, and this with no special reason to account for 
it Such be the experience of my own lo ality, and the 
veneral shortage of eggs suggests that the experience is by no 


means unique, it must be worth while, from a national economi 
tandpoint, to take the matter into serious consideration. It 
tands to reason that there must be a remedy, and that by 
combined effort the remedy may be found. I have no intention 
of discussing the much-vexed question, ‘* Does poultry-keeping 
pay?" The personal element enters too much into the problem 
for any hard-and-fast rule being laid down. Here, as in so many 
other matters, Terence tells forth a truth when he says, “ Quot 

for although the question admits only 
the qualifications and reservations are in 
either case innumerable. It may, however, be asserted without 


homines, tot sententia 


of two direct replie 


iny fear of gainsaying that poultry-keeping will certainly not pay 
unless it is conducted on a scientific method. This fact has 
been already recognised with regard to feeding and housing, and 
with very good results; but, as far as | know, no systematic 
attempt has been made to grapple with climatic conditions, 
I fully realise that the records of two years are quite inade- 
quate for the building of any theory, but I venture to think that 
much might be gained by the study of such curves as those 
which accompany this note. Ihe curves refer to the same area, 
that this must be a first condition of 
leal with eg production 


rer 
a> 


and it goes without saying 
any value they posses i [Those which « 
have been checked by data kindiy supplied by a near neighbour, 
and, as far as | can gather, fairly represent the experience ol 
the whole neighbourhoo Ihe rainfall curve aeeds no such check. 
Two conclusions suggest themselves to my mind, First, that the 
heavy cold rain of May militated against recovery from broodiness ; 
end if this is a sound deduction it indicates the line along which 


fowls are affected by wet weather; secondly, that the influence 


of rain is to be sought in tts distribution rather than in its 
amount, for the rainfall of 1g 17 WaS not 4 per cent, In excess of that 
of 1g0o6, As I have already said, this note is only by way of 
. 1906. 
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suggestion; but if my deductions are sound it follows that weather 
conditions must be a valuable guide in the management of poultry, 
and that much may be done to obviate the disappointment which 
must otherwise accompany unfavourable seasons. Many more 
data are clearly needed to elucidate the problem, and it is 
hoped that these will be forthcoming ; experience is proverbially 
the best of schoolmasters, but we may make something of a shorter 
cut by combining the experience of the many. W.G. W. 


| Feb. Lith, 190s. 
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Tue Rise in Butter. 

During the past tweive months we have had much experience 
of the inconvenience attending on the dependence we have to 
place on the supply of food from abroad. Nearly every neces- 
sary of life has gone up in price, and the latest to exhibit this 
movement is butter, which, during the present week, has been 
raised by the considerable addition of 2d.a pound; that is to 
say, the factory-made butter which is generally supplied to the 
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working-classes is to cost 1s. 2d., and there would be a propor- 
tionate increase in the price of other kinds. The reason for all 
this is generally attributed to the drought in Australia. During 
the winter months we have come to depend largely on supplies 
from the Southern Hemisphere, which can send us grass-fed butter 
ol fine quality when it would not be obtainable in Great Britain. 
‘Theshortness of the supply from Australia during the last season is 
calculated to be about 12,500tons. New Zealand might, perhaps, 
have met the deficiency if the farmers in that country had not 
taken to making cheese instead of butter. The scarcity is tolerably 
certain to continue untl the spring flush of grass comes; that is 
lo say, six or eight weeks from now. The rise will add consider- 
ably to the cost of housekeeping among the working-classes, to 
whom butter isan essential. Probably it will have the mischievous 
ellect of encouraging the manufacture of margarine and other 
butter substitutes in the favour of which little can be said. 
l’ooT-AND-MOUTH DisEASE IN SCOTLAND. 

The Board of Agriculture has acted with commendable 
promptitude in respect of the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease 
in two Scotch dairies. A question was asked in the House of 
Commons about it on February 6th, to which Sir Edward 
Strachey replied that out of 111 beasts 81 had shown clearly- 
marked symptons of infection, and that the chief veterinary 
officer of the Board had been at once despatched to Edinburgh. 
As a result, vigorous measures were taken to stamp out the 
disease, which had developed at Elvanbank Dairy, Gorgie. 
It was decided that the cows should be slaughtered at once and 
that those belonging to the Hill of Stane adjoining should also 
be killed. On Saturday this work was commenced, the animals 
were slaughtered in the cowsheds and the carcases of such as were 
condemned were buried in Roseburn public park. About 200 
were slaughtered altogether, but the carcases of a number were 
not buried as there was no reason to think them affected with the 
disease. The animals from the Hill of Stane, indeed, appeared 
to have been destroyed solely for precautionary reasons, as disease 
was not found among them. Necessary steps have been taken 
for preventing the spread of the epidemic. This is the first 
appearance of foot-and-mouth disease since 1903, and although 
the Edinburgh consumers of meat have been put to some incon- 
venience by the stringent regulations, the Board of Agriculture 
probably took what will prove the cheapest way in the end, as 
it was Certainly the most direct, to get rid of the trouble. 
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SHOOTING. 


RABBITS IN WARREN.~—II. 

I: now come to the practical part of the subject. A 
good situation, a suitable soil and plenty of food 
in the shape of rich pasture are the essentials, and 
it should be realised at the outset that the number 
of rabbits, their weight and quality, depend on 

these conditions. The lower the rent for the land the better for 
the tenant, but we would much rather pay 20s. per acre for good 
pasture than 5s. per acre for poor. It must be remembered 
that it is the rabbits bred between February and Juiy from which 
the sport and profit, if any, may be expected. Young rabbits are 
always welcome at any age, but if sold by weight it is the full- 
grown young rabbit that pays, and September, October and 
November are the best months, and plenty of full-grown rabbits 
should be had by then. The aspect of the warren should be 
warm and sheltered from cold north and east winds. Nothing 
delays breeding and keeps the pasture late so much as a cold 
aspect and cold winds. 

It matters very litthe what the soil is lke if it is dry, 
as the rabbit can, and does, burrow into anything short ot 
rock; but a rather heavy or loamy soil is best, because it 
always yields the best crop of grass and does not soon become 
parched in dry summers. <A very light or sandy soil is to be 
feared in summer, especially in the Eastern Counties like 
Norfolk and Suffolk, where the rainfall is about the lightest in 
britain, and where a spell of dry weather often destroys the 
grass. A dry summer under such circumstances is more to 
be feared than a cold winter. Very little assistance in the 
shape of hay or turnips or garden refuse will tide the breeding 
stock of rabbits left nicely over the winter; but in a dry summer, 
when vegetation of all kinds is scant, green vegetable food is 
difficult to procure in sufficient quantity to feed a well-stocked 
warren, and rabbit-warreners have had more trouble on that head 
than on any other. The natural food of the rabbit is grass. If 
it bas plenty of good grass it will grow big and fat in a few 
months. We have seen tame rabbits, and wild rabbits that had 
been tamed, nearly as big as bares when they have had plenty 
of food of the ordinary kind. As a rule, however, any kind of 
land is usually considered good enough for rabbits, and the 
result is failure. There is also a prejudice against letting land 
for rabbit-warrens, because the rabbit is supposed to poison the 
ground in some way or another. This is an absurd idea due to 
ignorance on the subect. The only thing objectionable likely to 
happen is the rabbits burrowing over the field where rabbit-holes 
are not desirable; but that need never happen where the keeper 
will take the little trouble required to look round the warren 
occasionally and level up first scratchings with his foot or a spade. 
This is effective if done in time, and not worth mentioning it 
it was not for the fact that in warrens of the past little or no 
trouble has been taken by those in charge to keep the ground in 
order. 

Burrows, natural or artificial, should be kept in little colonies, 
and when that is done rabbits do not seek to spread. We 
olten see extensive parks round country mansions which 
might be converted wholly or in part into profitable rabbit 
warrens—parks almost knee-deep with rich grass by mid- 
summer, because the home stock of cattle is not sufficient 
to eat it, or because the feed cannot be let to its fullest 
capacity. Year after year the grass goes to waste for want 
of stock of some kind. ‘There is no animal that will convert 
pasture into meat so quickly as the rabbit, or which will 
keep the grass down as it should be kept; all that is wanted 
is sufficient stock to do that. One wonders that such parks 
are so often allowed to lie almost idle. Another complaint is that 
rabbit-warrens get overrun with thistles and other weeds at the 
expense of the grass. This does happen, but when it does it is 
because those in charge are too careless and indolent to keep 
weeds down. If one field, in the midst of many, is allowed to 
collect all the weed seeds that are carried about by birds and 
wind, and these are allowed to grow up and seed again and again, 
they are sure to take possession. We have seen this happen 
more than once in good pasture when converted into a warren. 
The keeper in each case blamed the rabbits for propagating the 
thistles, until 1t was made clear to him that he could only retain 
his situation by keeping the weeds down. One solitary thistle, 
whether perennial or biennial, allowed to seed will scatter 
thousands, all of which might have been prevented if that 
thistle-head had been whisked off by a walking-stick at the right 
time, or, better still, if it had been spudded up. What breeds 
thistles in warrens more than anything else is the scattering of 
branches indiscriminately over the ground to prevent poachers 
netting. The -branches are allowed to lie till they rot, and are 
just a nursery for thistles and weeds. Asa warren needs next 
to no attention between one shooting season and the next, the 
keeper should find plenty of time to look after the pasture which 
is his mainstay; but be must have a plan of work set out for 
him by his employer. 


IENCLOSING WARKRENS. 

lo ensure a stock of rabbits, where tenant farmers cannot 
interfere, a warren should be netted in by a 1}in. mesh wire 
netting, 3ft. high, with a turned-out flap at the bottom, above 
the sod, not below it, and if the netting and posts are erected 
slanting, about 6in, or gin. off the perpendicular, and inwards, 
the rabbits will not climb over, as their weight brings them down 
again. ‘This saves 6in. of netting and the plan is effectual. 
rhe letter L, with a slanting leg thus L, represents a section of 
such a fence. Rabbits can get into the warren, but they cannot 
get out. Rabbits are persistent climbers and most persevering 
in trying to get over or under fences in quest of food; and this 
brings us to another important point which warreners ought to 
study—that is, the certain fact that you can keep rabbits at 
home without wire fences by the judicious use of salt and gas 
lime on the pasture. If owners ot rabbit coverts realised what 
might be done by the use of these two manures they would 
use them constantly. It has been long known that cattle, 
deer and sheep will go to a salted pasture before any other 
if they can get there; but it has not been so well known until 
recently that rabbits teed ereedily on pasture that ha 
been salted, and thrive and breed upon it’ amazingly. 
Basic slag and other manures will make grass grow, but rabbit 
do not like offensive manures, whereas pasture that) has been 
salted and limed they will take to at once. We have experi 
mented in this direction often and seen the result in trials mace 
by others, and always with success. Deer come next to rabbit 
in the eagerness with which they seek out and crop salted pasture. 
If, in a deer park or warren that has been stocked for some years, a 
portion of the field is selected and well sprinkled all over or here 
and there with gas-lime at the rate of two tons to the acre in 
November, followed in March by agricultural salt at the rate of 
2cwt. to the acre, put on in the shape of figures or letters ol 
an easily distinguishable size, both deer and rabbit will en p 
the grass so constantly and so closely throughout the summer 
that the outlines of the figures will be seen distinctly a long way 
off. Such spots usually look more like a putting green in a gollt 
course than anything else. We have seen fifty rabbits on one 
small salted patch. We could not give owners a more usetul 
hint as regards the maintenance of a healthy warren and 


abundance of healthy pasture than this, Gaas-lime = ot 


ordinary lime and sa!t combined have always been regarded as 


gvas-lime (sold at 


good fertilisers on grass land, but the effect of 
gasworks at about 1s. or 1s. 6d. per ton) spread on the surface of 
the ground in as powdered a torm as possible is becoming better 
known. Gas-lime seems to destroy every vestige of disease on 
tainted ground, or ground that has long been overrun by poultry, 


rabbits, or other animals, \ rabbit-warren o1 poullry-run is 
bound to get contaminated and become intested by disease 
germs in a short time if preventive” measure are not 
taken, and enteritis and other diseases will follow, as they 
invariably do under crowded and insanitary conditions. In a 
well-stocked warren rabbit droppings accumulate, especially near 
burrows, to an excessive extent, and the ground becomes soured 


and unhealthy; but if gas-lime is sprinkled on the ground in 
autumn and winter, the droppings are decomposed by the action of 
the lime and the ground becomes sweet again. Probably few 
keep as many poultry as we have done on a small piece of ground 
and have had so little trouble {rom disease, and gas-lime sprinkled 
over the run, two or three times a year, and put in the poultry 
house is the only preventive used. Mr. Te vetmeier, SO well known 
in counection with game and poultry, bas tully corroborated thes« 
facts at different times. Breeding in and in ts often blamed for 
disease and failure in- rabbit-warrens, and expense is often 
incurred in introducing fresh blood. This idea is absurd in 
yaine-preserves and rabbit-warrens ol any considerable extent 
where there are thousands of rabbits. Give the rabbits plenty of 
good grass to eat, keep the ground sweet and healthy, and 
they will take care of themselves. Give lime and salt enough 
and you may do anything with a warren. Pheasants also seem 
to thrive where salt and lime have been used. We have not seen 
it tested as often as in the case of rabbits, but the healthiest 
young pheasants we ever knew were reared on pasture that had 
been salted and limed previously. Our own experience with the 
gas-lime in poultry-runs and rabbit-warrens, and with pheasants 
so far, has been such that we would very strongly recommend it 
where disease of any kind exists among pheasants, and the salt 
ought to be given too. Gas-lime, or ** Blue Billy ” as it used to 
be called, was not so long ago regarded as a peisonous compound 
to be got rid of, but it is now sought alter. Animals have a 
curious fondness for it. Poultry will scrape among it when 
fresh, and rabbits we have olten known to burrow in it as soon as 
it was put down ina heap. A dairy-farmer of our acquaintances 
has generally a good heap of gas-lime in one ct his grass fields, 
and almost any day cows and horses may be seen standing on 
this heap, and the cattle olten come home to be mi ked with 
lime-washed feet when fresh lime has been put down, 
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( ick WaARRES 
We have often wo red why owners of reat tracts o! 
do not pay, do not convert such tracts into 
iffords covert, and if broad ride 
d in every direction, 


rabvint warrens, he coppice 
Holt. or 1roolt. wide, or more, were cleare 


salted and limed, and sown roughly with grass seeds, such a stock 
ot rabbits might be got up in a short time as has probab'y never 
been seen or heard of yet. The rabbits would keep within 
the coppice under such conditions, and feed on the gra y rides 


of sweet grass. We know of thousands of acres of such coppice, 


WwW useless aS a Crop, al d also tor va ne, because the cr pis too 
dense and the open paces are too tew. In making the rides 


weyested, stubbing is not necessary. Cut the coppice down 
ose and let the rabbits in, and the coppice will never get up 


gain. There is no surer way of exterminating coppice than 
this, especially hazel coppice. Feeding rabbits in) warrens 
when yrass is scarce is a point of some importance. \ 


dl pasture ould, as a rule, provide rabbits ith food all 
the year round, except when snow 1s deep, and there is 
no furze to get at. Furze is one of the most nourishing foods 
and best shelter and covert that rabbits can have, especially 
but thev will eat it when lard if it 
is roughly chopped or bruised and thrown to them. We know 

arrens where the rabbits are almost obliged to live upon furze 
arren in Suffolk 


when it is growing and solt; 


ind worse all the vear round, and one owner of a 


writes us that the furze-fed rabbits are always the biggest and best. 
When rabbits are ted with hay in winter, or green grass cr 
fodder in summer, the ‘ood should be putin tow rae ks of two or 
three spars set up so that the ral bits can pull the hay or grass 
out without waste. Ina winter the hay should be protected trom 
bit of tarpaulin or the rabbits will not eatit. Asa rule, 
| just go round with a cart and throw the hay down on 
the ground: the rabbu it on at, but wall not touch it alter it 
has been exposed for a day or two. ihey must have the hay 
supplied with the hay they 
When dry 
ummers are feared one of the best and easiest of summer crops 
lf we wished to ensure 


div, and if a few turnips can be 
need nothing more. Liere should be no waste. 
to grow for cutting is Italian rye-grass 
a summer food for rabbits, to come in should pasture fail, or to 
fatten the rabbits and increase their weight quickly between 
June and November, we should have a small enclosure ploughed 
and sown with Italian rye-yrass. We have tried it. 
is known to and liked by cattle-feeders. It is one of the very 


his grass 


best feeding grasses, if not the best,and can be grown on almost any 


rdinary soilanywhere in Britain, if sownin April; it repays good 


culture and may be cut three or four times during the summer 
if cut before it seed \ portion of it may be cut every day as 
wanted as soon as it can be got hold of, and it will keep coming 
on again tll growth cease lor early and rapid growth it is 
unsurpassed, \ll grazing animals thrive and tatten upon 
, and it is very wholesome and does not purge 


vith rabbits on rank eras 


Italian rye-cra 
animals fed upon it, as often happens 
\s an adjunct to a warren where rabbits have to be raised 
quickly to a good weight a patch of Italian rye-grass in summer 
When pastures get bare and parched in 
require, not dry, 


would be invaluable, 
summer it is green succulent food that rabbit 
and green food of some kind must be found. 
Prici 
Since the foregoing was written we have looked up past note 
on this sulyect. \s 
Kngland are pretty uniform for rabbits of fair weight and quality, 


but allowance has to be made for carriage im all cases. lor 


ON THE 


Horact 
Universities TO PLAY AT SUNNINGDALI 


has been already stated, prices all over 


EDITED BY 


AM old-fashione! en ugh to be a litth ony that the Universities are 


geing to play their match on an inland green. It is settled this vear 
that the arena is to be Sunningdale lt is true that they have chosen 
the inland green which is most like a seaside one of any that I know; 


still, it is not quite the same thi llowever, it is, no doubt, verv 
much more convenient than the far-off Lloylake, to which they have been 
resorting lately for the settlem nut of their difference In the old days, when 


we never thought of going so tar from 


I used to take part in those matches, 
our centres of ining as any of the seaside courses, Courses, both inland 
and’ seuside, were far less numerous than they are now We used to toil up to 
Wimbledon and play the match there; and a laborious job it was, even if a 
labour of lov 
(,.0LF ON CoMMON 
It is vreatly to be wished that where golf is plaved on common lanl 


in the neighbourhcod of the metropolis the sam pleasant relations could 
prevail be:ween commoners and golfers as have now at length—but the 
proce-s has bb 1 long one been established bet we n the golfers at 


Westward Ho! and t 
Burrows on which that splendid course is laid out, There they are removing 


** pot-wallopers,” as they are called, of the Northam 


rushes, substituting bunkers for them, and practically dealing with a free 


hand and with the ‘* pot-walloper,’” cordial go sdwill, About London 


commoners in several directions are making themselves so troublesome—at 
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example, we know of a case in which rabbits delivered in 
Notungham from Argyllshire fetched 6d. each net, hand-killed, 
and of second-rate quality and weight. The same price was 
realised at Inverness for rabbits delivered in Sheffield (all 
small). In the first case the owner of the estate told us that 
rabbits paid better than sheep, owing chiefly to the excessive 
rainfall—nearly rooin.—but which kept pasture green all the year 
round for the rabbits. On the other hand, good rabbits, but 
not extra heavy, fetched 1s. each on the ground regularly, 
near Nottingham, and the same price is obtained elsewhere 
near towns. rom rabbits fetched 
1s. 2d. each in Yorkshire, as the owner told us. On the 
borders of Norfolk and Suffolk, not far from Brandon, the 
rabbits, on certain extensive tracts of waste lands, covered by 
bracken chiefly, are let to regular warreners, who pay IIs. per 
dozen. We had this from the owner of one large estate and his 
agent, the total amount realised per annum being over £1,000. 
There is no doubt whatever about the demand, and the rabbit- 
farmer may take it as certain that he may realise the highest 
price for tabbits of good quality, which might probably run 
from 1s. to 1s. 2d. |. SIMPSON. 


Gloucestershire good 


LAKGE SPECIMEN OF COMMON SNIP! 
\ CORRESPONDENT sends an account of two recent occurrences of more 
than common interest to shooters, One was the shooting of a snipe 
weichirg 5oz. in County Kerry. Ile describes it as being of the true common 
shipe species, and not a specimen of the solitary snipe, though the shooter 
of the bird informed him that it was rather diflerently coloured from most 
specimens of the common snipe in being lighter about the neck. A very 
good vag of snipe was shot during the day, and the exceptional size of this 
particular specimen is indicated by the statement that the largest of. the 





rest of the snips, apart from this individval, weighed only 30z, It seems 





a pity that the bird was not preserved, Still, 30z. is distinctly a lower 
maximum weight than we should have expected out of a iarge number of 
specimens, 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH PARTRIDGE NESTING SIDE BY SIDE 

His second communication is of an instance in which a French and 
Knglish partridge nested so close together that the nest was rather to be 
described as a large double one than as two nests In close proximity It 
ws not one of those often noticed cases of the two species laying absolutely 
in tie same nest. In this case the eggs were not mixed up, but laid the one 
in one nest and the one in the other, or, if it be prele rred, in distinct sides 
of the same nest. When the sitting-time came on the two birds, the French 
and English, sat side by side, absolutely touching each other, with the bill 
of the one towards the tail of the other The keep-r made several <ttempts 
to photograph the birds thus sitting, but none of his efforts was success!ul. 
In the end, most singular of al!, both clutches hatched out on the same day, 


and the parents led off their young broods respe Cclively. 
THE RKAT-KILLING WEASEL. 


We have often been insistent in CouNrrY LiFe in speaking a good 
word in season for the weasel, and urging that he should not be included with 
the stoat, which is so tar more destructive, in a common category of guilt 
We are very glad to see that the merits of this small destroyer of vermin are 
rising im general estimation as the fervour increases of the anti-rat campaign 
Phe introduction and encouragement of weasels in barns, stacks and so on are 
beige venerally advised. It may be an open question whether they should be 
encouraged to come on shipboard; rats, whatever they may do by the 
ship which is in the act of sinking, certainly do not quit a sound one if it 
has a cargo to ther liking If not quite fitted to go to sea in the ships, 
they might, at all events, be encouraged about the wharves and docks There 
is every reason, as it appears, why keepers should be given stringent orders to 
spare the weasel, even as their orders should be no less strict to kill down 
the stoats 


[FURTHER NOTES ON SHOOTING WILL BE FOUND ON OUF LATER PAGES. 


GREEN. 


HUTCHINSON. 
Mitcham, for instance, they are complaining that the golfer harasses the 
commoner’s stock——that many people are ready to declare that common golf in 
the vicinity of London will soon be a thing of the past. I do not believe it; 
threatened institutions, like threatened men, live long, but there is no doubt 
whatever that there is a good deal of hostility to the golf. That it is wholly 
illogical does not matter, that the commoners reap distinct benefits from the 
olf in the employment of their boys as caddies, in the enhancement of prices 
ws money is brousht to the place by the golf, and so on—all this counts as 
nothing. A man sees someone else enjoying himself on a common whica 
he has never found out a way of enjoying, though he has common rights on 
it, and as human nature is constituted—especially a commoner’s nature— 


that is quite reason « nouch for him to feel himself agerieved, 
Tue WINTER AT St. ANDREWS. 

During the winter, and possibly more at this rather late moment of it 
than earlier, just because our British spring is apt to be so much more terrible 
a season than the winter itself, we hear a good deal of discussion about the 
winter golf resort, whether Pau or Biarritz or Cannes is to be preferred, and so 
on; but from what we learn it would seem as if all that the golfer’s soul could 
desire had been provided by the weather at St. Andrews this year. There 
has been a great deal of rain, which has suited the course very well, and they 
seem to have escaped our severe snap of cold, for there was only just enough 
frost to make all the curlers busy with their stones, and then to disappoint 


them by turning to thaw before the ice was fit to play on. Of snow there has 
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been nene to signify, and the golfer has gone on his way rejoicing without 
interruption. 
WINTER MEETING AT NorTH BERWICK. 


A little further South we hear of North Berwick as naving played all through 
the winter a good deal more pleasantly than any of the other excellent links in 
its neighbourhood, They have been covered for a time with a slicht snow- 
fall, which frost had caused to lie; but North Berwick itself, which the sea 
licks so closely that the ball of the golfer is apt to be lopped up by it at 
almost every stroke, has been almost altogether free of winter's grip. The 
winter competition of the Tantallon Club has just been decided there, much 
in the favour of Mr. D.uglas Currie, who won both the scratch and the 
handicap prizes. Mr. Currie’s score was 79, and perhaps it will be charitable 
to assume that it was not a very good day for scoring there, though in the 
South it was pleasant enough, for both Mr. Maxwell and Mr. Laidlay took 85 
to the round. 

Goop CONDITION OF SUBURBAN COUKSES 


I was playing at New Zealand that day, and can answer for it that the 
Mr. Mure 


That course is playing very well, 


golf was pleasant enough there, with no excuse for bad scoring. 
Fergusson was out the first half in 36 
as, indeed, all the courses about London are playing at the moment, 
Walton Hleath, for instance, is in splendid order. It has been a kindly 
winter for the greenkeeper, and the course at Bleak Down (unpromising 
name), which has not been developing as quickly as was hoped, is now 
The fortunes of New Zealand itself seem to 
Apart from any question of the golf as 


reported to be improving fast, 
be trembling a little in the balance 
a stern test of play, or anything strenuous of that kind, the whole 
surroundings are so charming and picturesque that it would be a great 


calamity if the builder of villa residences or any similar monster seized it, 
But probably there is no fear of such a fate. Ht. G. UL 


GOLF AND ITs Economic Aspect. 


Among the thousands who play the game it is highly probable that very 
few have troubled their heads about the facts and the theories which link golf 
with the science of political economy. If they have thought about the 
subject at all, it is more than likely that the theories advanced to explain the 
spread and the influence of the game are as varied as the classes of society 
who play it. Yet it would not be a bad expedient i! a professor of poliucai 
economy who played the game and knew its history thoroughly were to set 
an examination paper before his students outlined upon the economics o 
golf. Such a subject would be interesting to the pupils, whether or not they 
had any theories as to the influence of prices and markets upon it. The tact 
that they were asked to examine and to theorise about an outdoor game which 
many of them doubtless played with enthusiasm would be enough to stimulate 
their ipterest above any other illustration of the working of demand and supply 


taken from the classroom text-books. 
THe INFLUENCE OF THE BALI 


In such an enquiry among students, the first and most prominent fact 
that would be revealed would be the influence of the price of the ball in 
retarding or developing the game. The ball is the governing factor in its 
economic history. When the old feather balis cost 3s., 4s. and 5s. each, it is 
obvious that the high price of a very defective article, which whirred like a 
partridge before the end of the round when the turf was wet, limited the 
playing of the game to the rich lairds and the well-to-do merchants, lawyers 
and tra esmen. Golf, therefore, could not be strictly called a democratic 
vame in those days, for the price of the ball was prohibitive to all but 
well-lined purses. Thus, even in Scotland, the game was limited to a few 
well-defined districts like Aberdeen, Montrose, lerth, St. Andrews, Leith 
and Musselburgh. When the lairds and the lawyers quitted the district at 
the end of the vacation the Inks were deserted, the caddies went back to 
their weaving-looms, their shoe-lasts or their herring and cod nets. The 
ruant boys only stuck to the golf green to hammer with one club a stray 


‘ 


leather ball that had been found or ‘* poached.” 


Tuk DEATH-KNELL OF GOLF SOUNDED. 


It was in circumstances such as these that the leading newspaper in 
Edinburgh sixty years ago announced in its columns that ‘‘ the old game of 
golf is dying out.” It is to be presumed that the writer, in «making this 
prediction at that time, knew a great deal of the subject, and was giving his 
opinion after a tolerably careful survey of the gclfing-field. He saw, at any 
rate, that golf was but the occasional recreation of the country gentlemen and 
of the lawyers set free from their pleadings in the court, and that it certainly 
multitude. <A fact 
like this cannot but stagger the stulent of goif history when h- recalls this 


was not the habitual da lv pastime of the wage-earning 
comparatively recent prediction of golfing decadence with the statutes passed 
by the Scots Parliaments of James IIL. in 1457, James III. in 1471 and 
James IV. in 1491 forbidding the muititude to play golf because it was more 
** unproffitable ” than the practice of archery. My own theory of the apparent 
paradox, however, is—it can be but a guess—that the early Scots used a 
roughly-made small ball of beech wood or some similar light wood, a small 
leather home-made ball stuffed with worsted, or tennis balls from France, the 
political alliance of the two countries being then and long afterwar|s cluse 
and intimate 
rue Cukap BALL SAVED THe GAME 


It is more than likely that there were other economic causes at work 
which led to a sudden development of the game even alter the gutta wa 
introduced in 15846. 
material, more scope for invention, a quick and general distribution of wealth 


The development of new industries, cheaper riw 
| ’ ] 


may have helped to bring new recruits to the game and to hinder it from 
dying out. But undoubtedly the chief factor that led to its spread all over 
the world was the shilling gutta. The cheapness as well as the general 
improvement in the design of the ball is the pivot round which all progress 
has moved for more than half a century. The cheap ball brought the gume 
to many a poor man’s door who in earlier years could not afiord to play it 


owing to the high cost of the feather ball and its lack of the quality of 
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durability, And yet T remember Sir Waltcr Simpson, in one of his outbursts 


of extravagant humour, declared that ‘‘cheapening goif is debasing golf,” 
and he wished that gutta balls had never been invented, for they robbed 
wealth of its advantages. 

THE INFLUENCE OF ENGLAND 


It was the earnestness of English golfers, however, that really made the 


game what it is to-day. Englishmen knew the game in a general way evet 
since the accession of James VI. and the foundation of the Blackheath Club, 
but it is to be feared that they cast a contemptuous eye upon it as an outdoor 


sport. There did not seem to be much fun in it, there was no rough and 


tumble of strenuous muscle, and it had no pricking incentive of possible 


danger about it. Hlow has the English conversion been achieved ? It was 
largely due to the two schools cf English golf that ar.se at Hoylake and 
Westward Ho! and the pregnant fact that in Mr. John Ball, Mr. Hutchinson 
and Mr. Hilton, the Southern kingdom was enabled to put champions in the 
field who could: more than hold their own with the best Scottish players. 
Something like a national rivalry was created in golfing skill, and this 
element of the game has deepened since it has become so general a pastime 


in England among all classes, whether rich or poor. 
THE DEAR BALL AS A SOLUTION FOR CONGESTION, 


The political economy side of the question has again recently come to 
the front owing to the announcement that each ball is to cost the golfer 3d, 
more, Free trade in balls has produced the anomaly of hardening the 
price, ani the player now is paying about the equivalent of a second-hand 
feather ball less than a century ago. But the addition of this small vercentage 
to the cost of the game does not seem to have rufiled anyone, neither is it 
likely to exercise much effect either in lessening the universal consumption of 
Is itself 


balls or of restricting the number of players. The golfing army fee 


composed enough to stand sure that it can carry the burden without undue 
sacrifice Phere are many players, indeed, who would welcome a short cut 
to the solution of the problem of congestion on public and private courses 
by resignecly seeing the ball—the governing factor in golf—traised a good 
dzal higher in price yet so as to thin out the crowd and to make public goll 
less exciting than the imecidents of a Lattle-field Phat solution, however, 
were it to come, would work cruelly against the innocent enjoyment of the 
young and the middle-aged unblessed with a large stock of the world’s gear ; 
and it is to be hoped that if the economic value of the ball is to fluctuat 


still more it will diminish instead of 


nereasing, a 


THE PLANNING OF A GOLF COURKSKE.--l1. 
By James Braip. 


HEN a golf course is being laid out largely on 
sandhills at the seaside, there 1S generally less 
scope for the arrangement of the holes according 
to set theornes of golf architecture than there is 
when the ground at disposal is situated inland 

and consists of more level and less broken country, perhaps 
largely of heath or moor land, or, as is very frequently the case 
in these days, of meadow-land. The flatter the land and the 
more sameness there is about it, the more artificial has the 
course to be; and it follows from this that those who plan it can 
make and arrange it very much according to their own tastes, 


But when high sandhills, large open sandpits and all the other 
peculiarities of the sandy wastes at some seaside places have to 
be dealt with, the case is different. 
laying out courses on such land are comparatively few ; 
but such provide the best and most 


volf, while at the same time it is both necessary and desit 


The opportunities lor 


courses Interesting 


able that the holes should be laid out and arranged in such 
lengths as are sugyested by the lie of the land, every natural 
obstacle being taken advantage of. In such a case the object 
will, of course, be to approach as near as possibie to the set 
theories of the designers of the course. I consider that in every 
case a good course should possess the following general features : 

(1) There should be a complete variety of holes, not only as regards 
length, but in their character—the way in which they are bunkered, the kind 
of tee shet that is required at them, the kind of approach and so forth, 

(2) In every case the putting greens should be thorou thly well guarded, 


(3) The shorter the hole the smaller should be the putting green, and the 


more closely should it be guarded ; so that on this prin iple, when in goo! 
play a long shot can reach the green, that green should be fairly large and 
open in order to give the pl aver the encour igement to which he is entitle |. 


(4) There should be alternative tees, in order that the course may be 
easily adapted to varying winds and dry weather, when there is more run on 
the ball. 


of the holes which seldom makes a really good test in all conditions ; or, on 


Unless this is done a medium has to be struck in the arrangement 


the other hand, the ho'es have to be planne d to suit the prevailing wind, and 
are much reduced in quality and testing power when it comes from the 
op} osite quarter 

(5) The bunkering and general planning of the holes should be carried 
out with the specific object of making it necessary not only to get a certain 
length, but, more particularly, to gain a desired position, and the player who 
coes not gain this position should have his next shot made more difficult 


for him, or should be obliged to take an extra stroke 


(6) There should be, as frequently as possible, two alternative methods 
of playing a hole, an easy one and a dithcult one, and there should be a 
pr.bable gain of a stroke when the latter is chosen and the attempt ts 


successlul, 


A course that conforms to these general principles cannot 
possibly be a bad one. Now, from such a general statement as 


this, | go on to a more particular one as to the lengths of the 
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variou es and their arrangement. I think that in every good 
ru there ho 1 hoe 
1) Four short bol ll of a different type. One of these four should 
very short one b 120vds.); a second should be a little longer, so as 
ly to mak t? feren in the choice between a mashie and an iron 4 
thord shou erally call for a cleek shot, or just a little more than 
id the fourth should represent a good full drive 
2) There should two very long holes, of fully 500yvds. each or a 
inttle over, $50vds,. pNeing regarded as the maximum, 
3) It remaining holes should vary in length between about 320yds 
g20vds., thos tween 360vds and 420yds., representing always good 
tw th $s, pr ) atu 


¢ two stiff carries to be made from the tee in the 


rse of the round bout 1Sovds. each The predominating carry should 
, it 1 3oyvd t in some cases it may be reduced to as little as roovds., 
il theu n tl way of placing the tee shot being presented at 
‘ hole 
s) Asa general rule simple cross bunkers right across the course in 
ront of the tee si | be avoided \ few of them are necessary and 
desirable: but preference hould generally be given to the system of side 
in} r 
6) Kx tin a very limited number of cases bunkers straight across the 
i in front of the putting greens should be avoided, and preference 
id be awarded to the ** bottle-neck ” system of guarding the greens, by 
wtih i very narrow opening is ottere 1 to each, the traps in fre t, beh nd 
tt runner I 
7) The first nine holes and th second nine should s nearly as 
SS match ich other in total length, in golting quality and in general 
character, alti i s not desirable that ortler of length and varicty should 
tn in 
S There hould either two or thre three lor cnoice oles of 
but mot extreme length at the beginning of tl round, in order to vet 
1! plavers well away withou a bi on isv days Thes vuld | 
llow y on f the short ples 
o) The last two holes, or three, should ail be of a good length, in order 
to induce a good finish to a well-contested match, and particular care should 
be taken to see that tl seventeenth and eighteenth holes are a thorough test 
\ wt ho or the last ' is to ivo 1 if at can be, increasing the 
sbilitv of winning by a fluke (if it cannot be avoided it must be made 
extren \ theult The hol should generally be of full two-shot length, 
and the should thoroughly well guarded, 
i Tine total let th ol tiv cours should ty between 6,000Vd 
mi 6, 400% 
1 will now set forth the lengths ol the holes and the order of thei 


iwrangement, and the chiet point, quality or character of each, 
on what we may regard as an ideal course of eighteen holes: 


il Lengt/ l'om 

burst ,O0Vve b aurly long ; not too ditheult to get the 
players away quickly 

Secon SOY Same object; but slightly more difficult 
Iwo good shots, \ll the better if the 
ground is rolling, 

Third sSoyds Yo complete the object of getting the 
players well away. I'Lis hole should be 
very difficult, and the green well guarded, 

fourth rgoya \ rest after the hard work. Meant to be 
a full shot for a good player. Length 
may be increased up to 210yds 

bilth 320yds lron play. Very difficult 

Sixth sooyds Fest of wooden club play 

Seventl i 20\ds Rest after hard work and change from big 
hitting. Test of delicacy and accuracy. 

Eighth gooyds. ) \{ T'wo good two-shot holes to finish the out- 

Ninth y2oyds. ) ( ward half. Length to the turn 3,080yds 

fenth 34oyds. Within two shots. To be a difficult hole, 
with a trying second shot, 

Eleventh jyrovds Iwo fine shots Ihree needed to vet on 
in case of slightest mistake, or by a 
moder ite pl ‘yer 

Cwellth 1 3ovds Difficult mashie or iron Kest and 
change. 

Phirteenth ;70yds Iwo good shots, but not so very exacting 
severe test following 

Fourteenth s 2oyds. Long hole in, Counterpart of sixth. 
Ditheult near the green, 

Fifteenth .. rsovds A severely testing one-shot hole. 

Sixteenth =~ or ) ( Hlard finish. Seconds to be difficult 

Sevennenen eae d Fotal length in 3, 160yds. 

Kiehteenth : sooyds, 


6,240yds 


Chere should be short tees, in order to reduce the length of the 
course somewhat in the winter-time. This table very nearly 
explains everything, and as in another article I shall have some 
veneral remarks to offer on making teeing grounds and bunkers, 
| will only state here what | consider to be desirable features of 
part ular holes irranged on such a detinite system as this. 

The first hole should be as open as possible from the tee. 
There should be no difficult bunker or other hazard in the way 
to discourage the player at the beginning of his round and very 
often spoil it for him, as the result of a bad shot which is very 
often made under exceptionally trying circumstances—a_ long 
wait at the tee, a crowd on it and the player never at his best 
right at the beginning. lo ensure a fairly easy start there 
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should be two or three alternative tees, some distance apart from 
each other, for use according to the wind that may be blowing. 
\lso, the wear and tear of the first tee is greater than on any 
other. You may give the man a carry to make at the second 
hole, but 1t should not be too dithcult; and both here and at the 
third it must be remembered that holes of this length demand 
ilternative tees, or they may be completely spoiled by a change 
of wind. At the long holes—the sixth and fourteenth—the bun- 
kering until the green is reached should not be at all heavy. <A 
little side bunkering and plenty of pots near the green will be quite 
sufficient, so long as traps are laid to catch a topped and long- 
running ball. The governing consideration in the case of these 
long holes is that the player must get length, and if he misses a 
shot, or goes very far off the line, he has very small chance of 
getting up to the green in the number of strokes that he would 
otherwise expect todo. It should also be made that his next 
shot is always more difficult if he deviates to the least extent 
from the straight. There should be the greatest variety in the 
short holes. If possible, none of them should be blind, though a 
blind hole may still be a good one sometimes. The best kind ot 
short hole is the opposite to a blind one—that is, one where the tee 


is on higher ground than the putting green, and the player 1s able 
to look down on the latter, with a full view of all the difficulties 
hat surround it. In the case cf the shortest of the four holes | 
would have no cross bunker, or, indeed, any bunker right in front 
of the middie of the green; but 1 would put pot bunkers all round 
it, and have them right up to the edge of the green, which would 
also be a very small one. Thus the opening to the green would 
be a very narrow one, demanding a most accurately placed pitch, 
and the player would need to exercise complete control over the 
run of his ball after it had pitched. It is a good thing to make 
a green like this pear-shaped, with, of course, the narrow end 
nearer the tee. ‘To insist that a pitch shot shall be played and 
that the pleyer shall have no chance of getting off with a possibiy 
fluky half-topped pitch and run | would have the fairway very 
rough up to within 1oyds. of the putting green. The short hole 
which is only a little ionger than this one may be constructed on 
the same general principles, and should be nearly, but not quite, 
as closely guarded, and there might be a cross bunker—sunk, 
not raised--some 15yds. in front of the green. The 18oyds. hole 
will be generally regarded as a cleek shot and calling for one that 
is perfectly straight and well-judged. Side bunkering and a 
narrow opening to the green will be best in this case, and there 
may be something to carry at 150yds. from the tee. In the case 
of the longest of the short holes | would have a slightly-raised 
cross bunker, and | would place it diagonally to the straight line 
of play, giving an easy carry to the moderate player, but 
demanding from him that if he takes that line he must play wide 
and then make a short approach to the green, whereas the man 
who goes straight will have a long carry, but will get there if he 
does it. I shall explain this system of making use of the 
diagonal bunker in the next article. Although the concluding 
holes must be difficult, | would not give a long carry from the 
tee at the last one, but would bunker it so that the player would 
be punished for the least deviation from the straight line. | 
might say a word about the par and bogey calculation of such a 
course as that | have been speaking ot. The difference between 
par and bogey is, of course, that the former represents perfect play 
and the other stands for good play with a little margin here and 
there. Although it is said that * bogey never makes a mistake,” it is 
evident that it does give a chance now and then, which par does not. 
In order that the real value of the holes may be properly defined 
| think that it would be well to reckon that value in par figures. 
There is generally no doubt about the difference between 3's and 
}'s, but the question is as to how you shall separate the 4’s and 
5's. There should not be such a thing asa par 6. Ina general 
way | would make holes of 3goyds. and over 5’s, and under that 
distance 4's, that is, when they are over 3's. The longest of the 
short holes must, of course, sull be a 3, though it may be a 
bogey 4. In distinguishing the 4’s and 5's, however, it is well to 
remember that length is not everything, and that a hole of 3&85yds. 
or 390yds. may be easier at which to get a 4 than another hole 
of 360yds. Questions of uphill and downhill and the bunkering 
about the green need to be considered, and some judgment 
exercised in fixing the values. I would place the par values 
of the holes on the course I have been writing about as follows: 
4> 5s 49 35 4» 5» 39 Ss 5--OUL, 355 45 5s 35 49 5s 35 Ss 5s SID, 395 
total, 77. A par score of this kind, however, is only 
for players’ own knowledge and satisfaction, and is too severe 
for bogey competitions. One fixed and unalterable bogey score 
is not generally a good thing, because in certain winds quite a 
large proportion of the holes may have wrong values attached to 
them—that is to say, with the wind they may all be too easy, 
and against it all too difficult. It is then a simple thing, and a 
very satisfactory one, to have two bogeys for a course for the 
purpose of competitions, and to decide which of them shall be in 
force on the morning of the competition. One bogey would be 
set out for one wind and another for another. For example, if 
the wind was against the player at the first hole (360yds.), and 
with him on his return journey at the thirteenth (same length), 
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you would make the former a bozey 5 and the latter a bogey 4, 
and reverse the figures if the wind were in the opposite directiou. 
lor bogey I would give 5’s for everything between 370yds. 
and 45oyds., and after that 6 might be allowed. The general 
bogey (with variations according to wind, as I have suggested) 
of the course we have been considering might be placed as 
follows : 5, 5s 5» 39 49 9, 3, 5, 5—total out, 413; 4, 5, 3, 5, 6, 35 5, 
5, 5—total in, 41; grand total, 82. It is well, for reasous 
already suggested, to make the bogey for the first hole easy ; 
but there is no reason why it should be easy at the end. 
Ilowever carefully the bogey score of a course is arranged, 
and even when two bogeys are made, it is seldom that 
there is complete satisfaction with the fi ures given to every 
hole. A 5 is often too much when a 4 is too litthe—that 
is to say, such a hoje is an easy 5 but a difficult 4, and it 
will often fail to distinguish between good play and bad. What 
seems to be wanted is a reckoning in half-strokes, and though 
you cannot play such halves, a stroke being a whole stroke or 
none at all, there does not seein to be any reason why bogey 
should not be considerably improved by letting it have hall- 
strokes. To take a case: In normal conditions of wind and 
weather you might make the longest of those four short holes a 
34, and holes of about 360yds. to 38o0yds. might be set at 44. 
This would mean in the former case that the man who got his 3 
and it would generally be a very good 3—-would win the hole, 
while the man who took 4 would lose it, as he would very likely 
deserve to do, because almost anyone could play such a hole in 4. 
Leven this, however, leaves alittle to be desired, because at these 
holes it removes the chance of halves being made, when halves 
would often represent just the value of the play. This difficulty 
can be got over by allowing halves in the handicap, and seeing 
that they are given at the right holes. lor example, at the 
34 hole we have-just been speaking of, we might allow the very 
moderate player half a stroke instead of either none at all or a 
full one. ‘The result would be that if he played this hole out in 
four strokes, which would generally be the best he could do, he 
would halve it with bogey. He would hardly deserve to win it 
in any case. This system of halves is much simpler than it may 
appear at the first glance, as anybody may find out atter a few 
minutes’ consideration, and it certainly seems to offer a chance of 
making bogey a much more satisfactory and exact sort of thing 
than it generally is. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


DIPHTHERIA IN PIGEONS AND POULTRY. 

[To 1He Eprror or ‘** Country Lire.” )} 
Six,—Professor Ilewlett’s bacteriological examination of the disease of 
wood-pigeons in the last issue is of great interest and importance. The 
subject is intimately related to a kindred disease that has occurred among the 
fowls in the fattening establishments of Sussex and Kent. No doubt 
Theobald was right when he suggested that there was more than one form of 
diphtheritic roup in birds, and there would certainly seem t» be some 
diflerence between the two forms of the ailment as exhibited respectively in 
domestic fowls and wood-pigeons. In both cases the disease is, undoubtedly, 
of a diphtheritic nature, but while in the wild pigeons there is often no out- 
ward and visible sign of the malady, the presence of the latter is manifested 
very plainly in the cose of poultry even when the affection is only in its 
mildest form. Apparently healthy wood-pigeons have been foun/, on 
examination, to be affected with diphtheritic patches in the mouth, throat 
and crop, but no mention has been made of the eyes or outer surfaces of the 
mouth and beak being affected. In fowls, on the other hand, these latter 
parts are the first to betray the presence of the ailment, the throat and inner 
surfaces of the mouth becoming affected as the disease advances. At the 
beginning the birds are seized with a kind of sneezing, due, no doubt, to the 
obstruction of the passages of the nostrils, and their eyes are almost 
completely closed by the discharging matter, Later on the sneezing 
becomes choking, or coughing, from which symptom arises the local term for 
the disease of ** squack.” Sometimes it is also called distemper, because of 
the affection of eyes, ‘‘nose ” and mouth, as in the case of dogs and ferrets when 
suffering from distemper proper. Like the wood-pigeons, fowls affected with 
the squack soon lose flesh and waste away, and their bodies when pluck 2d 
have a ditty red and very unappetising appearance. Fattening fowls are not 
so quickly affected when the disease manifests itself at a time when they are 
in good condition, but lean fowls recently put up to cram, and, perhaps, 
having been none too well fed cr looked after while running, quickly contract 
the disease if it is sbout, and make little, if any, progress under the 
nourishing diet of the fattening process. Fowls of this kind are generally 
killed by the ‘* chicken-fatter” to save their lives, so to speak, and are 
marketed in many cases to fetch what they will. They may sometimes be 
seen in the shops of the less scrupulous dealers in poultry, but there can be 
little doubt that they are quite unfit for human consumption. The fatters 
tike no notice whatever of the disease when present in a mild form, and 
it would be a rare thing to find a yard where no trace of it exists. How 
it was originally caused no one seems to know, but the general belief 
about Heathfield and Buxted, the chief centres of the fattening industry, is 
that the disease is the result of overcrowding either in the breeding coops or 
fattening yards. It is carried, of course, all over the districts in every 
direction by the fowls themselves when collected by the higgler, and also, no 
doubt, by means of the coops, crates and carts used for the collection of 
chickens, either dead or alive. It has been ass.rted more than once that 
this disease is capable of being transmitted to human beings, and there would 
seem to be gocd reason for supposing this to be so. Diphtheritic throats 
especially among children, are by no means rare in tre chicken-fattening 
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Cistricts, and cases of actual diphtheria are said to be above the average, 
Some of the local doctors have very strong opinions on this matter, and 
in one or two instances the fatteners have been compelled to move their 
yards back from the road, Among poultry and other birds the disease is 
very contagious, and it is no uncommon sight to see sparrows, which have 
contracted the disease from feeding on the coops, in a dead or dying con !i- 
tion, Theinvestigation of this form of diphtheritic roup is really of more 
importance than that with which the wood-pigeons are at present affl:cte: 
EAs? SUSSEX. 

[Medical men are divide in cpinion as to the possibilities of human 
beings taking diphtheria from affected pigeons or poultry It would be 
Intcresting to have further opinions upon the subject.—Ep | 

TREATMENT OF BUDGERIGARS 
[To vue Eprror or “Counrry Litt”) 

Sir,—As one who has bred many hundreds of these birds in both indoor 
birdrooms and outdoor aviaries, may I be allowed to confirm your editorial 
remarks to your corresponcent. Those in my collection have bred all the 
year round, without regard to season, and have successfully reared their young 
under what might have been consider d the most adverse conditions of 
weather, although none of the young that were hatched during the winter 
months were ever so hardy and strong as those hatched during other seasons, 
budgerigars which are imported from Australia nearly always nest in 
December for the first time. It is doubtful whether there is any other bird 
which is so free a breeder in captivity, and the difficulty is to prevent 
degeneration through over and in-breeding, which is best done by either 
exchanging yourg with other aviarists or by turning in imported stock, pro- 
vided they are imported from Australia and not from the Continent.” With 
regard to the feeding, I have not found that green foo! was necessary, but 
oats appeared to be of the greatest service in addition to the canary millet, 
which formed the staple dict P. WELLINGTON FARMBOPTOUGH 


EELS ON TREE ROOTS. 

{To rue Epiror or ** Country Lirs.”] 
Sir,—May it have been possible that the eels clinging to the tree roots were 
not eels at all, but lamperns. These, as is well known, are generally attached 
to something or another by their suction mouths, In fact, there is a belie! 
in certain districts that to try to keep them alive in a smooth-sided vessel 
without anything to cling to would be inevitably a failure, but this I give 
merely as a country tale I. 


{To tuk Epivok or ** Counrry Litt.” | 
Sir,—May I add my testimony to that of your other correspondents as to 


the truth of the extraordinary habit eels have of ascen lit branches of trees 


1g 
overhanging the water under certain circumstances? It is many years ago 
since I first had ocular demonstration of this, and I have twice seen some- 
thing of the same kind since, though never upon so large a scale as in the 
first case. That was upon the banks of the Till in Northumberland, in the 
early ‘‘ eighties,” when, on a bright sunny day in the middle of summer, I 
came upon a willow bush, overhanging the water and dipping into it, which 
presented the appearance of being litera!ly alive with small eels, None of 
them exceeded 6in. in length, and they were eels, notlampreys. The branches, 
when they touched the water, had (as is so often the case with willows) 
developed tufts of rootlets along a considerable portion of their length ; 
but these, so far as I could see, did not attract the eels, unless, perhaps, 
as affurding them a sort of first ** foothold” in their climbing opera- 
tions, There were at least 50 or 100 of the little fish quite clear 
of the water, and many more partially out of it or swimming roun! 
the branches, seeking to effect a landing. Some of them had wormed their 
way up the twigs at least a foot above the water, The majority of them 
were simply twisted and twisting about the branches, but a good many had 
attached themselves by their mouths to leaves and slender twigs, and hung 
from them wriggling in the air, There were no aphides or anything of that 
kind on the tree to attract them, and I do not think that food was their 
object at all; but more than that [ cannot say. The story sounds so strange 
w 


that I have always felt that it was being regarded as of the usual fishir 
variety when I have related it; but it is no exaggeration, or imagination, 
none the less, and, curiously enough (if my memory serves me rightly), the 
jate William Henderson, in ‘My Life as an Angler,” relates a somewhat 
similar experience he had, also, I think, upon the Till I will only add that 
when the branch was shaken the eels dropped, helter-skelter, into the water 
and made off; but I handled many of them before this took place. The 
ordinary habit that eels have of leaving the water at night is, of course, well 
understood, but has no connection, probably, with the above.—-L G. 


A HEAVY BADGER 

{To tHe Eprror or ‘**Counrry Lire” | 
Sir,—You may like to have some particulars of the big boar badger killed 
last month in Rainsbarrow Wood, Ulpha, Cumberland, on the estate of 
Mr. John Gunson, Weight, 37lb.; length from nose to root of tail, 30in. ; 
tail, gin. The last badger killed in Duddon Valley dates back to 1826. This 
one had probably escaped from Duddon Hall, where several were kept some 
eighteen years ago, The badger is at present on view at W. Cartwright’s, 
Sadler, Millom. I skould be interested to know what is the record weight for 
a badger. —V. 

[Mr. Millais, in his ‘‘ Mammalsof Great Britain,” quotes Sir Alfred Pease 
as his authority for badgers weighing up to golb. ; but the actual instances Sir 
Alfred gives chapter and verse for do not tell of any badger over 37:b., and 
only two of these, so this Cumberland badger is well worth recording.—-Ep. | 





CARRYING HER YEARS WELL 
{To tHe Epiror or ‘*Counrry Litt ”| 
Sir,—I enclose a photozraph of a mare and foal, which [ think would 
interest the readers of Country Lire. T e mar: was bred by John Hyslop, 
Upper Cairr, Kirkconnell, and is now thirty-two years old and has just had 
the foal in photograph, born on May 16th, 1907. The mare had a foal 
fourteen years ago, and has not had another until this foal It is more 











interesting to know that the mare is in foal again I wonder if any of the 
readers of CountTRY LiFfé have ever known of a mare so old having a foal 
[he mare is the property of Mr. James Laurie, West Skelton Farm, 
LDunscore, Dumfriesshire, who has 

known the mare sine it was a 

foal Aniut hiiiort Eastham, 

«} hire 


lo tHE Eprior 
Sik, Six months eo I bought a 


young terrier pup, a mongrel Welsh, 


a prot ion to the hous He is 
now eleven months old, and sharp 
enough in all other respects, but utterly 
ils in the purpose for which he was 
bought, Strancers of all kinds he 
treats as (rier sand never barks when 
! ees or hears them approaching. 
Will you kindly tell me how to remedy 
this? lle is the constant playmate of 
i young member of the tamily, and a 
friend has suggested that this prevents 
the development of the watch dog ie 
inct ldo you think this is so ?—W 
\. COLLARD 
[A terrier should be trained to 
ratting or work of some kind When 
he has learnt this his self-respect and 
telligence grow enormously, and you 
may hope to see him use some dis 
crimination in making acquaintances. 
\ dog, like a child, ts of no use as 
long as he is treated, as a toy merely 


FEATHERED FRIENDS 
[To rue Eprror, | 


SIR, Those whe are fond of bird-life 
may erhaps be interested to hear ol 
two jackdaws, which are so extra 
rijinarily tame and altovether human 
n the mode of life as to be 


considered quite as much a_ part 
of the household as their owner, 


who is a most devoted and patient tramer of birds and animals of 


every kind Her photograph has several times appeared in connection 
with the sporting world as being ore of the finest horsewomen in 
ur country Her two jackdaws, which she has brought up from the nest, 
we her constant companions, both indoors and out, They sit by the hour 


amusing themselves, one on each of her shoulders, and seem to understand 
perfectly well every word that is said to them, showing their affection every 
now and again, or giving a gentle reminder that they are still there, by 
pressing their beaks up and down between her lips as if kissing her. At 
night they sleep in her bedroom perched up on the high back of an armchair, 
delighting in the warmth of a bright fire. Sometimes one even goes so far 
as to think he will be still warmer, and, hopping on to the bed, tucks himself 


own in his mistress’s neck under the clothes, there remaining as quiet as 


possible all night long. Their great joy in the morning is to open her 
letters and help themselves to early tea, over which arises an occasional 
dispute. Phen breakfast-time comes and downstairs they go, seated again 
one en each shoulder, and await with eager interest the arrival of the toast, 


of which they greedily partake, drinking milk by turns out of the silver milk 
jug. Some part of the day they spend out of doors in the garden perched 
upon the topmost branches of a tall Wellingtonia, or shredding the bark off 
in old sustic archway, either in pure mischief or possibly in search of weod- 
lice. Cheir names are Peter and Dumpy, and when called by their mistress 
they answer immediately with loud caws of delight, descending from the tree 


or from wherever they may be as quickly as possible and hopping on to her 


shoulders. At times when they think they have been out in the cold long 
enoug! they tap at the window with their beaks, and when let in flap their 
wings as an expression of gratitude. When afternoon tea comes they are 
once more to the front, occupying their usual seats; they hinder more than 
they help in the tea-making, so impatient are they for their meal They 
devour with great relish quantities of hot toast, bread and butter and 
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cake, and drink milk Having eaten as much as they can, they fluff out 
their very shiny black feathers with a sense of great satisfaction and content- 
ment and begin to caress or torment their mistress. They are on excellent 
terms with one another, and only occasionally are they roused to any feelings 
of jealousy. A description of their many fascinating ways would occupy too 
much space, but an examination of the preceding lines may suggest many of 
them to the imaginative reader.—M. K. BROWN 


FORMATION OF A ROOKERY. 
[To rue Eprror or ** Country LiFe.”} 
Sir,—In your issue of January 11th information is asked respecting the 
formation of arookery. In 1899 a pair, having come probably from a colony 
*s within 30yds. of the house, 





about a mile away, built in one of our beech tre 
and at the same distance from one of our railway stations. Next year there 
were two nests, then five, and, with fluctuations, the number rose last spring to 


eighteen. There are a good many treesin this parish, but no rooks had ever 
built before within the memory of man. The birds frequently come down 
close to the h wuse to pick up bread.-—-T. J. D. GARDNER, Radstock Rectory, 


oomerset, 


OAKLEY PARK. 

[To rune Eprror oF ** Country LIFE.”’} 
Sik,—In my article on Oakley Park which appeared in your issue of 
January 4th a mistake in a name has 
crept in. The Thrustons are rightly 
mentioned as landowners in Hoxne 
parish, but in referring to the monu- 
mental brasses to this family in Hoxne 
church the name wrongly appears as 
Thornton, though a previous reference 
shows that Thruston is intended,. The 
Thrustons are a very old Suffolk family 
and were seated at Hoxne from the 
reign of Henry VII. to that of 
George II as 


A CURIOUS CACTUS. 
[To THE Epiror. ] 

Sirk,—lI beg to submit herewith a 
photograph of a curious cactus 
** which, like the toad, ugly 
and venomous, wears yet a 
precious jewel in his head.’ 
This species’ of cactus flowers 
before sunrise, and the flower shuts 
by 7.30 a.m. The flower only opens 
once, and shrivels and falls off after 
about 24hr.—E. DANKs, Chindwara, 
Central Provinces, India, 





SWISS CHILDREN ON SKI. 
[To tHe Eprror. | 
Sir,—The enclosed photograph, which 
shows how Swiss peasant children learn 
to use ski (Nurwegian snow-shoes), 
may be of interest, Here, at Mon- 
tana, the loveliest pleasure resort in 
the Rhone Valley, all the English 
visitors are absorbed at present in 
the incomparable sport of ski-ing, 
forthe practice of which no 
more perfect place than this could 
be imagined. The Swiss urchins 
look on with envious eyes, but 
ski are expensive; at all events, 
economical substitutes are found 
in the shape of old wine-barrel staves. These are tied to the child’s 
boots with stout string, and act remarkably well. On barrel-stave ski a Mon 
tana child can travel at the most extraordinary pace, and even emulate the 

jumps and “‘telemarks” of his elders.—WAkbD Muir, Montara, 
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